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PARKED CARS 
Cars are often seen parked in the strangest of places. In the last couple of months 
cars have been spotted at Bennett’s Cross and at Devil's Bridge, near Princetown. 
Both cars had been in accidents and were surrounded with police tape. The car at 
Devil's Bridge ended in the mire and was truly stuck. When attempts were made to 
recover the vehicle it was discovered someone had stolen its battery and other bits 
and it could not be moved. 


ee od > J 


The car off the road near Bennett's Cross Paul Rende/l \n the mire at Devil's Bridge 


TELEVISON SERIES FILMED ON DARTMOOR 


At the beginning of May parts of Dartmoor were used for a new series of the BBC 
TV programme The Coroner. Pork Hill car park was filled with TV crew vehicles, 
catering vans and filming equipment while some of the filming took place at 
Foggintor Quarry. 


The Coroner is a crime drama telling the story of a solicitor who returns to the 
seaside town she left as a teenager to take up the post of Coroner and her 
investigations into sudden, violent or unexplained deaths. The drama stars Claire 
Goose and Matt Bardock. 


MOTORIST ATTACKED BY BIRDS 


It was early one morning (well about 9.00am) when all hell broke loose on Black 
Hill, near Mary Tavy. Simon Dell was happily driving along the A386 near Wheal 
Besty when suddenly a cuckoo came flying across the moors from the direction of 
Cholwell Farm. It was going at great speed (must have been over 60 mph, the local 
speed limit) and was being chased by three meadow pipits. They headed straight 
for Simon’s passing car and he had to take action to avoid an accident. Simon, a 
retired policeman, thought about getting out and arresting the dangerous birds but 
they did not stop! 
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AIR AMBULANCE TO COMMENCE NIGHT FIGHTS 


Starting in October, the Devon Air Ambulance will start flying at night over Dartmoor. 
The pilots of the helicopter will be using night vision goggles and they have been 


training through the summer month using them. Community helipads will have to be 
illuminated at night and this will be achieved with two LED panel lights mounted on 
10 m high poles. The lights can be powered by mains electricity or solar panels and 
will help the pilots to land safely. 


APOLOGY FOR LATE DELIVERY 
To all the readers who have their magazine delivered by post, we regret the delay 
in you receiving the last issue. We experienced delays at the printers and also had 
problems with Royal Mail and their online delivery service. We sincerely apologise 
for the late delivery and are taking measures to ensure it does not happen again. 
Thanks for bearing with us on this matter. 


BRENTOR CHURCH REPAIRS 
In May this year scaffolding was erected 


around St Michael de Rupe church on 
top of Brent Tor to facilitate repairs to 
the church's roof. The site is extremely 
exposed and large, heavy water tanks 
have been placed on the upper tier of 
the scaffolding to act as ballast and 
help prevent the structure being blown ae 
away in stormy conditions. The church encased in scaffolding Ron Quilter 


The project is expected to cost in excess of £120,000 and has been funded by grants 
from the Listed Places of Worship Roof Repair Fund, the Devon Historic Churches 
Trust and the Headley Trust in addition to donations from the congregation and 
visitors. The work will involve replacing the 135 year old roof panels with a modern 
composite material and is expected to be completed in August, weather permitting. 
There are also plans to install solar panels to provide electric lighting inside the 
church. Throughout the project the church and the north side of the churchyard will 
remain open for use as usual. 


BURRATOR TORS WALK 


On 24th July there will be a chance to visit at least 17 tors within the Burrator 
Reservoir area on a 12 mile walk with guide Paul Rendell. Combeshead, Maiden, 
Down, Leather and Lowery tors will be visited as well as the newly discovered Rough 
Tors. Bookings are required on 01837 54727 or paul.dartmoor@virgin.net and the 
six hour walk will cost £10. 
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FORESTRY LORRIES WORKING 24 HOURS 


The Forestry Commission is planning to move timber from Fernworthy Forest with 
lorries in the next few months and they will be working 24 hours per day and seven 
days per week to make up for time lost during the winter. This year’s winter and 
spring proved to be too wet to remove the timber and operations were only started 
with the drier weather in June. They intend to limit the amount of lorry movements 
through Chagford during the summer holiday period. 


BELLEVER PATH REPAIRS 
Near the top of Bellever Tor there is was a very boggy path where walkers often become 
stuck after a lot of rain. Recently work has been done to try to drain the water away and 
stepping stones have been put in place to make it easier to pass. 


The peaty area before the works Paul Rendell The stepping stones being placed Paul Rendell 


BAILEY BRIDGE FACTORY ON DARTMOOR 


It is believed there was a Bailey bridge factory on Dartmoor, possible in Princetown, 
during World War Two and that many ladies worked there. Does any reader know 
anything about this factory, if so we would love to hear from you with more information? 
It is possible it might have been in the prison grounds as Nissen huts were erected 
there during the war. Was this the location? Brian Dingle, the curator of Dartmoor 
Prison Museum says he remembers seeing a photograph of the huts. 


A Nissen hut is a prefabricated, corrugated hut and could be put up by six men in 
four hours. Bailey bridges are a type of portable, pre-fabricated, truss bridge which 
was developed by the British during World War Two for military use. A few of them 
were built for the Americans who were training on Dartmoor. They are known to have 
been located at New Bridge and Holne Bridge and it is thought there would have 
been others on the moor as well. 
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THE BRIMPTS TO PRINCETOWN AERIAL ROPEWAY 


Les Cribbett contacted Dartmoor News after reading the article about the aerial 
ropeway in issue 150 saying that the picture on page 35 was taken near Tor Gate, 
on the edge of Princetown. He also informed us that the person to the left of HRH 
Prince Edward was John Worth from Whiteworks. 


DARTMOOR TRAFFIC STING 


One Saturday early in June the Devon and Cornwall Police along with the Devon 
and Somerset Fire Brigade, the Safety Camera Partnership and the Customs and 
Excise Road Fuel Unit worked alongside DNPA Rangers during a joint exercise 
on Dartmoor. The participants stopped motorists and checked a number of things 
including vehicle speed, tax, MOT and insurance. 


Over the day around 130 vehicles were stopped and checked in the traffic sting 
which was set up at many different locations. Three drivers were found not wearing 
seatbelts and one driver did not have any tax, insurance or MOT. Other drivers had 
no insurance and two cars were seized on the spot. In addition, police gave over 40 
drivers an ‘educational talk regarding inappropriate speed.’ 


The crackdown on dodgy motorists was led by a of team special constables and was 
deemed a great success. No doubt it will be repeated again later this summer. 


WREY VALLEY TRAIL 
Work has started again on a Fa 


section of the Wrey Valley trail near [ 
Moretonhampstead. Phase one of the 
scheme, which extends from Pound 
Lane to Steward Bridge, was completed 
a couple of years ago. 


In April this year phase two was 
commenced on the section of the trail 
from Steward Bridge towards Lustleigh — 
with a new bridge across the road being Trees removed before the bridge installation Paul Rendell 
installed this summer. The trail will then pass over the bridge and down to a new rack 
alongside the road before returning to the old railway line again. 


NEW FOOTPATH FOR BURRATOR 
South West Lakes Trust is going to build a path from Burrator Quarry car park to link 


up with the old railway line nearby. The new path will be constructed from scalpings 
and aggregate and will take people safely away from the quarry. 
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LEARN ABOUT DOWSING ON DARTMOOR 
Join Emma Cunis on a dowsing event looking at the ancient stone circles, stone rows 
and menhirs on Dartmoor. The event will take place on Thursday 1st September 
starting from Scorhill, near Gidleigh. Contact Emma for full details and for payment 
in advance for this significantly discounted day event. Further information on 07817 
329584 or email emmacunis@hotmail.com 


WALKHAMPTON CHURCH SHORTLISTED FOR AWARD 
The church of St Mary the Virgin, : 
Walkhampton, has been shortlisted 

as a finalist for the South West 
Building Excellence Awards 2016 in 

the categories of best public service 
building and best inclusive building. The 
shortlisting recognises the completion of ff; 
work at St Mary’s with the installation of 

a new ringing floor with spiral staircase 
access, a fully accessible toilet, a 
kitchen area and etched glass screen 

all of which make the church useable 


for events throughout the year. Inside the church Paul Rendell 


The Rev Preb Nick Shutt, Rector of West Dartmoor Mission Community, said: ‘Great 
credit must go to our architects Harris McMillan for the concept and design work they 
put in over many years to hone the final plans. It is remarkable to think that our small 
Dartmoor church is being recognised in this way. Pride may be a sin, but we are 
rightly proud of the work undertaken on the church which has made it a building fit 
for purpose for the 21st century, a building that can better serve the local community 
as a place of worship and for community events. The award ceremony takes place in 
Plymouth on 1st July when the winner will be announced. Winners from the regions 
are then shortlisted for the grand finals in London later in the year. 


WOOSTON CASTLE RENOVATIONS 


Work has started on clearing Wooston Castle high above the River Teign, between 
Fingle and Clifford bridges. The area is now jointly owned by the National Trust and 
the Woodland Trust who are hoping to discover much more of this ruined hill fort. 
There are number of deep ditches running away to the south which are currently 
under trees, mostly conifers. Thanks to the Heritage Lottery Fund, the two charities 
are hoping to clear all the trees from the Scheduled Ancient Monument after which a 
series of archaeological projects will be undertaken. 
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TAVISTOCK’S TOWNSCAPE HERITAGE INITIATIVE COMMENCED 
Work has started on _ Tavistock’s i 


Butchers’ Hall, the first restoration 
project as part of the £2.2m Tavistock 
Townscape Heritage Initiative (THI). 
The work, which includes restoring the 
slate roof, repairing doors, windows and 
louvers, and re-pointing and stonework 
using traditional methods, will see the 
building ready to operate as a new : 
market later this year. Tavistock Town Hall Paul Rendell 


The Grade II listed Butchers’ Hall is the first in a series of historically important 
buildings in Tavistock to undergo conservation work as part of the scheme which has 
received Heritage Lottery funding of £1m. The impressive building was constructed 
for the Seventh Duke of Bedford in the 1860s as part of the re-development of the 
centre of Tavistock that also included the Pannier Market, Town Hall, the shops on 
Duke Street and the police station. 


The THis a partnership of local authorities, businesses and community organisations 
that aims to restore important historic buildings and public spaces in the town centre 
— a conservation area and part of the Cornwall and West Devon Mining Heritage 
Landscape UNESCO World Heritage Site. Tavistock Pannier Market is also due to 
have restoration work done, with a replacement roof due to be built in 2017. 


FESTIVAL OF DARTMOOR THROUGH THE AGES 


To celebrate over 4,000 years of life on the moor, DNPA are other partners are 
putting on the Festival of Dartmoor on Saturday 23rd July from 10.30am to 4.30pm 
at Postbridge. This is a day of living history, traditional skills which have been used to 
shape Dartmoor and hands on family activities and heritage walks. The Moor Than 
Meets The Eye partnership will be there as well the Dartmoor Pony Heritage Trust. 


VOLUNTEER TO HELP DARTMOOR 


The Dartmoor Pony Heritage Trust is organising a range of volunteer activities at 
Bellever, led by Dartmoor Guide and Conservationist Paul Rendell. Opportunities 
range from dry stone walling, removing self seeded conifers, doing footpath work 
and unearthing Bronze Age archaeology! Dates include: Sat 16th July; Sat 13th 
Aug; Wed 7th Sept; Sat 1st Oct; Sat 15th Oct; Sat 5th Nov; Wed 16th Nov; Sat 3rd 
Dec; Sat 10th Dec. The last day involves removing conifers and there will be the 
possibility of taking home a tree for Christmas! Contact Paul Rendell on 012837 
54727 or email paul.dartmoor@virgin.net 
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OLD WOOLEN MILL DEMOLISHED 
The old woolen mill near Buckfast Abbey was bought in the 1950s by renowned carpet 
giant Axminster. In 2013 the company went into administration and, although the 
parent company survived, Buckfast Spinning did not, and in March 2013 production 
stopped with the loss of 125 jobs. After the closure of the mill much of the equipment 
was removed and the building stood empty and unused. 


Subsequently the nine-acre site was 
bought by Buckfast Abbey Trust. 
Planning permission was granted to | =& 
demolish the mill which experts deem 

to have no historical or architectural 
merit. In spring of this year work 
started on the demolition. 


The focus is now to create new jobs 

on the site and to generate income 

for the monks to help run the Abbey. = 
As yet it has not been decided The old mill building being taken down Paul Rendell 
what buildings will go up on the site. The Benedictine monks, currently preparing 
for Buckfast’s 2018 millennial celebrations, were the first to establish a monastic 
community there. 


NEW CYCLE ROUTE LINKING YELVERTON TO BURRATOR? 


Devon County Council (DCC) has recently installed a new cycle bridge across the 
B3212 at Peek Hill on the line of the old Princetown Railway. Now the council is 
looking at a cycle route between Yelverton and Burrator which would link Drake’s 
Trail between Tavistock and Plymouth to the old Princetown Railway line. At the 
moment riders have to use the main road via Woodman’s Corner and the ‘narrows’ 
at Dousland. 


For more than 25 years, Burrator Parish Council has been pushing for a pedestrian 
footpath to be created alongside the B3212 and a plan was mapped out several 
years ago. However, a lack of funding from Devon Highways and resistance from 
local landowners meant it didn’t go ahead. Now with DCC behind the scheme it 
may just come to fruition this time. One suggestion is that the route would start 
from somewhere in the Ella housing area in Yelverton then cross the landscape 
behind Binkham Hill and continue on to Dousland, joining the moorland cycle route 
somewhere on Yennadon Down. Public consultation is expected to take place once 
a firm proposal and a route have been determined. 
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Duchy Square, Princetown, are now all 
let to starter businesses and will be re- 


opening this summer. New businesses, 

along with Moorland Guides, have 

moved into the building which has been 

cleaned up, rejuvenating a rather sad | ~ 

corner of the town. Duchy Square ~~ Paul Rendell 


The building was built in 2008 to provide workshop and office space to support 
the local economy. It was originally designed to an extremely high specification to 
support the arts and creative industry but closed down a few years ago. 


VOLUNTEERS NEEDED AT BURRATOR 


Come along to Burrator in September and join Paul Rendell as he leads a team of 
volunteers to work on clearing two old buildings. The ruins of Combeshead Farm 
need the trees and shrubs removing from the building while a tinners’ mill beside 
the Newleycombe Valley near Kingsett Farm is covered in gorse. There are three 
dates set aside for this work, Saturday 3rd September, Saturday 17th September 
and Wednesday 28th September. The days run from 10.30am until 3.30pm and start 
at Norsworthy Bridge, Burrator Reservoir. 


Conservation work days are a great way of getting healthy exercise in a fantastic 
environment and meeting like-minded people as well as helping look after this special 
place. You will also learn more about Dartmoor’s fascinating history and moorland 
management. 


If you are interested in coming along on one of Paul’s conservation work days please 
get in touch by emailing paul.dartmoor@virgin.net or call 01837 54727. Booking is 
essential as tools and equipment need to be organised. 


WHAT?’S HAPPENING TO OUR MOORLAND PUBS? 


The Church House Inn at Holne is now ‘closed until further notice.’ It joins a long list 
of closed pubs on Dartmoor including the Devon Tors at Yelverton, Walkhampton 
Inn, Royal Standard at Mary Tavy, White Thorn Inn at Shaugh Prior, Mountain Inn 
at Lutton, Halfway House at Grenofen (now Drake’s Café) and the Forest Inn at 
Hexworthy. There are a number of pubs on the market which are still open including 
the Trout ‘n’ Tipple, near Tavistock, Kestor Inn at Manaton and the Dartmoor Inn at 
Merrivale. The owner of the Leaping Salmon in Horrabridge is trying to install a small 
supermarket in part of the building as it cannot make the pub pay its way. 
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WISTMAN’S WOOD OLD WHEEL PIT CLEARED 

STILE REPAIRED An old wheelpit near Horse Ford, on 
A stile near Wistman’s Wood was the O Brook near Hexworthy, has 
reported broken and was mentioned in recently been cleared of trees. The 
the March/April issue of Dartmoor News work was carried out in preparation 
(page 15). It has since been repaired. for a visit at the beginning of May by 
see 2 - the Dartmoor Tin Working Research 
Group as part of the tin mining 

conference held in Tavistock. 


« st = Eo te Hats = * Ze = 
The repaired stile Paul Rendell i Paul Huddart 


MORE RUBBISH DUMPING ON DARTMOOR 
Fly tipping continues on Dartmoor. Bags of loft insulation were dumped on Trendlebere 
Down, near Bovey Tracey, in April. When the Editor saw the bags, ponies were trying to 
eat their contents. He chased them off but they would have returned after he left. 


It is understandable why people think it is better to dump their rubbish as councils 
make it so hard to get rid of some types of waste. Many items can not be put out with 
doorstep rubbish and have to be taken to a recycling centre where proof of residence 
may be required. Many centres charge to dump a whole variety of items, including 
loft insulation for which West Devon Recycling Centre in Okehampton charge £3.60 
per bag. This soon mounts up to a considerable sum when doing a whole loft; it could 


30 bags as the Editor recently found out! 
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CHARITY BUTTERFLY WALK AT WALKHAMPTON 
By Stuart Green 
Saturday June 11th | headed to = De 
Yelverton after work to meet Mavis 
and Mike Goodard for a charity 
butterfly walk near Walkhampton | 
in support of Children’s Hospice 
South West. The charity is 25 years 
old this year and their fundraising 
theme for this year is butterflies so 
the walk seemed very apt. It had s 2. 
been arranged by friends of Mavis Marsh fritilary ona heath spotted orchid Stuart Green 
and Mike who farm near Walkhampton where some habitat is specifically managed 
for marsh fritillaries with the assistance of Butterfly Conservation and government 
grants. The farm was beautiful with a gorgeous garden and Linda and Barry Landick 
were wonderful hosts who had put in a lot of time and effort along with various 
volunteers to organise an excellent walk and afternoon tea in aid of the charity. 


Two tractors pulling trailers went from the farm up onto the moor to the first site 
where marsh fritillaries have been seen, but as the trailers were full | ended up going 
to the site on foot which involved quite a steep walk uphill. | arrived hot and out of puff 
but the views were stunning and | saw a smart male redstart along the way. 


Everybody present seemed to have had an enjoyable and informative day, despite 
the weather and necessarily being able to see a marsh fritillary. About £585 was 
raised for Children’s Hospice South West. 


COLOURFUL MEMORIAL 
An elaborate and colourful memorial 
has been placed beside the road to 
Rowbrook House from Bel Tor corner, 
near Dartmeet. It has been painted on 
a long piece of granite. 


RADDICK LANE 
An ancient lane at Burrator has had 
some conifer trees removed. Raddick 
Lane, which ascends to Leather Tor 
Bridge and the open moor, is now more 
open due to the felling of the trees. 


oe 


Paul Rendell 


The Rowbrook memorial 
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PONY STROKING DANGER 
In May the Editor was waiting ¥ 


to meet a group of walkers at 

Burrator when he saw a pony 

with its foal. A few minutes later 

along came a mother, daughter 

and grand child. The mother was 

distracted while making a mobile 

phone call when her daughter 

saw the foal which had become 

separated from its parent. The 

daughter got her child to stoke the 

foal, but it was clear that the foal 

was very nervous and frightened. | _- 

The Editor went over andtried to | 

explain the dangerous situation re 

they were in but the daughter was : 

having none of it. He was told: ‘It ° Paul Rendell 
was good for my child to be in touch with nature and you should mind your own 
business’. Luckily the mother came off the phone and took the others away along 
the road. 


PROTEST AT BURRATOR RESERVOIR ROAD CLOSURE 


On the 22nd May parts of the road around Burrator Reservoir were closed due to 
the Burrator 10 km Wild Night run taking place. The first local people heard about 
the road closure was via social media. Devon County Council Highways Department 
allowed the road to be closed on the Sunday morning. Road closure signs started 
going up at 9.15am on access lanes to the reservoir as coaches bussed in over 500 
runners to the private event. 


A peaceful protest was staged at Burrator dam by those who were against the event 
taking place. Burrator Parish Council had put forward an official objection some 
weeks ago on the grounds that it was inappropriate to deny access to other users 
of the beauty spot in favour of a private commercial event. Heavy rain dampened 
the runners as they set off from Sheepstor dam for two circuits of the lake before 
reaching the finish line where drinks and a meal awaited them at the Burrator 
Discovery Centre. The Wild Night running club is already planning two more events 
at Burrator in December — a Burrator Noir 10 mile (16 km) event and another 10 km 
race, both of which are night runs. Local are people are now concerned that these 
road closure will become a regular thing. 
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STOVER CANAL DISCOVERIES 
Remnants of a 200 year old canal barge and tramway have been unearthed by 
archaeologists in Devon. The surprisingly well preserved lower portion of the vessel, 
including structural timbers, planking from the hull and various ironwork, was excavated 
by a team of volunteers on the Stover Canal at Ventiford Basin, near Newton Abbot. 
The work was undertaken as a community project on behalf of the Stover Canal Trust 
under the direction of their archaeologist, Dr Phil Newman. 


Stover Canal was commissioned by James 

j Templer of Stover House and was opened 

in 1792. It was primarily used to carry ball 

clay from local pits down to Teignmouth. 

The canal was also used to move granite 

from Haytor Quarries on Dartmoor, which 

| was transported to Ventiford via George 

De ek ee: Templer’s famous granite tramway from 
The remains of the barge ao ~~ Paul Rendell 1820 until the 1840s. 


Phil Newman said that while it was not yet possible to establish the date the vessel 
was built, it is believed to be over 200 years old. ‘The discovery, which is adjacent 
to the recently opened Stover Trail cycle route, has stirred massive interest among 


passing cyclists and walkers over fimy i Re 
the past two weeks, being easily “es 
accessible beside the path.’ 


The diggers are all volunteers 
recruited from local heritage [ 
groups and from among the 
membership of the Trust. The |e 
project has been part funded by 
the Mick Aston Archaeology Fund, 
provided by the Council for British 
Archaeology. 


Other exciting developments at F : : 
Ventiford this year include the Granite Tramway Paul Rendell 
further uncovering of an 80m section of the Haytor Granite Tramway on the eastern 
side of the canal quay. This area beside the basin appears to have had sidings used 
to store rail wagons. 


PICKING UP RUBBISH 


In just one morning in April, 40 volunteers helped DNPA Ranger Paul Glanville pick 
a massive amount of litter, 59 bags of the rubbish in total! 
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INVASIVE PLANT RE 
There are a number of invasive, non- —& 
native plants that can be found on * 
Dartmoor, of which Japanese knotweed, & 
Himalayan balsam and skunk cabbage 
are the most significant. All three species 
are highly invasive and pose a real 
threat to the native flora and important | 
habitats on the moor. Skunk cabbage is 
more localised in its distribution but is 
now starting to become an issue high § 


“, 


up in the Bovey catchment area. The bright coloured leaves _ Paul Rendell 


There is a growing recognition that if something isn’t done soon, the problem will 
increase rapidly and grow to an enormous scale. At the same time, Dartmoor is at 
the top of the water catchment area for most of Devon's rivers; therefore there is the 
opportunity to start eradicating the plants from the source of the original introduction 
and work methodically downstream. The control of invasive plant species is one 
of the work projects of the More Than Meets The Eye Community Ecologist and 
focuses on the main water courses within the rhos pasture valley systems at the top 
of the Dart and Bovey catchments. 


A pilot project was started last spring with the removal of Himalayan balsam and 
skunk cabbage in the upper reaches of both the Dart and Bovey valleys. Land 
owners, tenants, DNPA rangers and volunteers all worked together to remove these 
two species. 


John Pike from Heathercombe, near Widecome, has a team to help remove skunk 
cabbage from his land. It was originally planted by his father Claude in the 1980s but 
has now become very invasive. Other areas where this plant has become established 
are Becky Falls and the vicinity of Lustleigh. 


RESCUE TEAM CALLED OUT 


The Tavistock Search and Rescue Team was called out on 20th May to help two 
walkers in the Beardown area. At 6.40pm the walkers called the police who called 
DSRT Tavistock to help out. A 21 year old female had injured her ankle and her 
companion was also believed to be injured. A fast walking team went out to look for 
them and this was followed by a stretcher party with medical kit. That evening the 
weather was doing what Dartmoor weather does best, thick mist and driving rain, 
but the casualties were located to the north of Beardown Tor. The young lady was 
transported back to the road and returned to Two Bridges Hotel. 
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RENOVATION WORK AT HOUND TOR MEDIEVAL VILLAGE 


In June, Dartmoor National Park Conservation Works Team together with archaeologists 
made repairs to the nationally important Medieval settlement at Hound Tor. The repairs 
are needed periodically to replace stones which have been dislodged by cattle rubbing, 
erosion or human interference. The work involves identifying where individual stones 
came from in the walls of the buildings and returning them to their original locations, 
occasionally using discrete amounts of glue to ensure they remain in place. 


Andy Crabb, Archaeologist for Dartmoor National Park, said: ‘The work to ensure this 
important site is conserved is something we normally do regularly. However, due to 
some very wet winters in recent years we haven't been able to get onto the site. This 
has meant that there are more stones to replace than normal. The majority of damage 
takes the form of dislodged and removed stones from the outer faces and wall tops of 
the buildings. All of these stones constitute 1990s consolidation works and therefore 
form a protective course over the Medieval fabric. Some stones have been placed on 
the walls by well intentioned people who have discovered them lying on the ground, but 
these also have to be relocated in their original positions. It is important to remember not 
to move stones within an archaeological site. This year there is also some fire damage 
to the floor in the centre of one of the buildings which will need to be repaired. This 
damage was not done with the best of intentions and the site of the fire will take some 
time to recover.’ 


Houndtor is a small hamlet with the remains of four farmhouses, four smaller houses 
or outbuildings and three buildings constructed to dry cereals. There are paddocks, 
gardens and lanes and a very extensive field system. It is believed that the hamlet was 
established sometime during the 13th century and abandoned between 150 and 200 
years later. It is managed by DNPA on behalf of English Heritage and protected by the 
Ancient Monuments and Archaeological Area Act 1979. It is an offence to cause damage 
to the site in any way — this includes lighting fires, pitching tents or moving stones. 


BRIMPTS TIN MINES TRAIL OPEN DAY 


The Dartmoor Tin Working Research Group (DTRG) and Moor Than Meets The Eye 
(MTMTE) are holding an open day at Brimpts on Saturday 27th August. The day will 
be one with something for everyone! In addition to the display room there will be 
old photographic display panels, the MTMTE and DTRG display panels, models, ore 
crushing stamps, and children’s activities as well as guided walks along the trail. 


The guided walks are part of the Dartmoor Walking Festival and will run from 10.30am 
to 12.30am and 1.00pm to 3.30pm. For more information, please see www.dtrg.org. 
uk or contact Anne Whitbourn on 01752 696257 or annetimw@btinternet.com 
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MOORLANDS HOTEL REOPENS 
Moorlands at Haytor was sold in February and new owners Hieronymus Gruff have 
recently reopened it as a 37 bedroom hotel. The company intend to carry out a 
complete renovation and undertake significant alterations in order to offer a new 
style of accommodation. 


The property will be presented as a fusion of boutique hotel and idiosyncratic styling 
which reflects the superb moorland location and incredible history of the property. 
The main emphasis will be on offering a vibrant, fun and engaging atmosphere and 
a selection of accommodation from single, twin and double rooms through to self 
contained family suites, including some where the boundary between the inside 
environment and the natural world outside becomes blurred. A natural water bathing 
pool created in 1905 will be reinstated, together with a vintage bathing hut for those 
seeking an invigorating swim before breakfast! 


The wonderful chandliers in the bar area of the hotel Paul Rendell 
The company is currently working on plans for a new holiday accommodation 
development set in an outstanding coastal location in the West Country. Offering 
dramatic sea views, the self contained holiday homes are to be developed on a 
brownfield site. They will feature truly dramatic architecture with breathtaking features 
that will make people pause to catch their breath, combining leading Passivhaus 
thermal design and construction methods to create something truly unique in the UK. 


The owner of Moorlands just loves the history of the building and the Editor has been 
helping him with its history and old photographs. 
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DARTMOOR WALKING FESTIVAL 
A walking festival with over 60 events will take place on Dartmoor at the end of 
August. Starting on the 27th and finishing on the 4th September, there will be walks 
for all ages. This is not the first time that Dartmoor has been part of a walking festival 
as the Editor was involved in the Heart of Devon Walking Festival in the 1990s which 
included many Dartmoor walks. 


The nine day festival includes 
walks ranging from modest guided 
strolls and children’s rambles 
to day long treks and ambitious 
challenges to suit all tastes and 
abilities. Making use of local 
cycle trails will mean that those 
who use mobility scooters and 
Trampers can also participate. 
The Dartmoor Search and 
Rescue Group is also supporting 
the festival and, if you have ever ; . 
wondered what they do out in the Having a break on Bellever Tor PERE Paul Rendell 
dark when searching for missing walkers, then come and join them on an evening 
exercise to learn more! 


Local speakers will be holding a variety of illustrated talks on a Dartmoor theme at 
the High Moorland Visitor Centre in Princetown, including the Editor giving a talk on 
Dartmoor’s wildlife. 


On the last day Moorland Guides will team up with the British Heart Foundation, 
which this year is celebrating its 25th annual sponsored moor walk, when all their 
efforts will be targeted on raising much needed funds for the charity. A buffet supper 
to end the festival will be available from 5.30pm following the walk at the Prince 
of Wales pub in Princetown. In the meantime keep an eye on the website at www. 
dartmoorwalkingfestival.co.uk and the organisers at www.moorlandguides.co.uk 


Printed programmers can be obtained from a number of outlets across Dartmoor and 
will be issued free to subscribers of this magazine. 


NEW NAME FOR AN OLD GALLERY 
The Ludgate Fine Art gallery in Chagford has recently changed its name to the more 


catchy The Hares Gallery. This is more in keeping with the theme of its proprietor, 
Eleanor Ludgate, who loves to paint wild animals including hares. 
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BURRATOR TO BE DIVIDED FOR DIFFERENT RECREATIONAL USES 
Aplan to restrict and segregate parts of Burrator Reservoir into different uses is being 
put forward by South West Lakes Trust (SWLT), the agency that manages the area 
on behalf of South West Water. The plan would be to create an angling only area for 
fishermen, a dog-exercise area where pets can be let off their leads, a new picnic area, 
a nature reserve area for families and an events area for large scale entertainments. 
At a recent meeting, Burrator Parish Council discussed the implications of the zonal 
proposals and fears were expressed about restricting access, particularly whether 
this meant dogs being banned from other parts of the reservoir. 


The peaceful Burrator Reservoir Paul Rendell 
SWLT has continuous problems with dogs in the water at the reservoir as well as 
swimmers and people trying to launch boats, particularly in the Longstone area. A 
spokesman explained: ‘This is something we have to prevent in order to enforce 
South West Water’s reservoir regulations.’ One part of the plan is, therefore, to erect 
a fence around the shoreline of the Longstone peninsula to leave an exclusive area 
for anglers and at the same time preventing dogs and other members of the public 
from accessing the waterside. In return, a dog-exercise area will be created on the 
north bank of the reservoir where dogs can be let off their leads to run free behind 
6ft (1.8m) high fencing without being able to get into the water or pose a threat to | 
sheep and other moorland stock. A picnic area would also be set up at the Longstone / 
peninsula near the ruins of the famous old Medieval manor house so visitors could 

still enjoy this peaceful area. In 2017, SWLT want to develop an events area at Head 
Weir, near Norsworthy Bridge. At the moment it is still owned by South West Water 
but they want to hand it over to SWLT to mange. 
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WALKING TO POWDERMILLS 
At the end of April, the Editor was leading a guided walk at Powdermills when the group 
came across what they thought was a piece of art beside the buildings. After a few 
moments a couple of men came along with a bag, took out some shoes and placed 


them in the cabinet. 
Se ae 


Wondering what is Ze Paul Rendell Inserting the shoes Paul Rendell 
It turned out to be a publicity stunt for the well known boot and shoe company John 
Lobb. Being inspired by the mystic granite tors of Dartmoor, their Autumn/Winter 2016 
collection was being showcased at this Powdermills event. A crew were filming a group 
of people walking from Land End’s to London via Dartmoor and their lunch was being 
held at Powdermills, coincidentally the same place as Ivybridge U3A group were going 
to have their lunch. Sadly they were not allowed to join the special guests! 


John Lobb has been making bespoke footwear for over 150 years. Each pair requires 
an average of 50 hours work by highly qualified craftsmen. The Master Last-Maker 
initiates the process by taking a series of foot measurements, while the client chooses 
the model, shape and type of leather, as well as the height of the heel, the sole and any 
other particular details. 


The new collection comprisesf a mixture of classic John Lobb lightweight suedes with 
the new Moorland Grain. Moorland Grain is reflected in the now classic plimsole Levah, 
rendered in rich, earthy tones synonymous with John Lobb’s Cornish homeland. 


One of the walkers examining the shoes Paul endell Lunch stop for the John Lobb walkers Paul Rendell 
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STEPPING STONES WALK 


Without using any bridges, Steve Mason keeps his feet dry on seven river crossings 
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Continuing with the river crossing theme established with my clapper bridge walk (issue 
148), this walk focuses on stepping stones. Starting from Dartmeet, the route utilises 
seven sets of stepping stones to cross both the West and East Dart rivers, the River 
Swincombe and the Walla Brook. It is 9% miles (15 km) in length and also visits a number 
of otter interesting fistoric sites afong the way. By their very nafure many of the stones 
are low lying and with uneven upper faces so beware that this is not a walk for the faint 
hearted. Although we have timed its publication to coincide with the drier, summer months, 
some of the crossings can still be potentially hazardous and should not be attempted 
when the rivers are in spate. 


From Dartmeet car park turn right, cross over the bridge, start ascending the hill and 
almost immediately turn left where indicated by a twin finger post. Pass between the 
buildings and through a wooden gateway into a field, turn left as indicated by another 
finger post to Combestone Farm and descend to the first set of stepping stones across the 
West Dart River. These 19 stones are of varying sizes, irregularly spaced, not particularly 
proud of the water surface and some do not have flat tops. They are probably the most 
difficult set of stones of the walk to cross and, as such, are something of a baptism of fire. 
However, on a more positive note, if you can cross these without mishap, you shouldn’t 
encounter any problems with the others! 


MPMI ES 
~ Dartmeet Steve Mason 
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Once safely across turn right and follow the south bank of the West Dart River all the way 
to Week Ford. This section of the river is extremely picturesque with the water rushing 
over numerous sets of rapids and around large boulders, interspersed with long, deep 
tranquil stretches. | can think of no better place to try your hand at a spot of wild swimming, 
with or without a costume! Shortly before Week Ford pass by a finger post and cross a 
small tributary of the main river using a set of boulders which may well be considered a 
minor set of stepping stones. 


Week Ford is well named being both wide and shallow but, for a dry crossing of the river, 
use the 19 large, flat-topped stepping stones which are comfortably clear of the water and 
provide a safe and easy passage. On reaching the north bank turn right and ascend the 
bridlepath towards Huccaby as indicated by the finger post. As higher ground is gained, 
and where the foliage permits, keep an eye out for the view south-west across the valley 
to the lower slopes of Down Ridge. At the right time of year there is a magnificent display 
of bluebells fit to rival that of Holwell Lawn. 


As Huccaby Farm is approached pass through a wooden gateway, bear left and emerge 
onto the road opposite Huccaby farmhouse. Turn left and follow the road down to Hexworthy 
Bridge passing St Raphael’s Church on the left, famed for its display of snowdrops. Cross 
Hexworthy Bridge, scale the stone stile immediately on the right and ascend westwards 
through fields scaling two more stiles. Pass through two metal and one wooden gateways 
enclosing a farm yard, turn right and ascend the trackway which initially leads between 
two thatched cottages. Cross over the access track to Clouds Edge and follow the track 
ahead to emerge onto the Sherberton Road at the top of the rise. Turn right and follow 
the road crossing a cattle grid and descending into the Swincombe valley passing the 
remains of the Gobbett Tin Mine on the left. Follow the road round to the right, over the 
bridge and bear right through a wooden gateway to Sherberton stepping stones indicated 
by a finger post. 


Although there are only eight stones in this set, they are quite widely spaced and not 
particularly proud of the water. They do, however, have reasonably wide and flat tops 
except for the third from the W side which has sunk at one end presenting but a ridge to 
step on and is definitely not one for lingering on! Once across follow the bridlepath along 
the east side of the Swincombe River towards the fir trees of Little Stennents Plantation and 
Swincombe Meet stepping stones, which lie immediately downstream of the confluence 
of the Swincombe and West Dart rivers. This magnificent set is the longest of the walk 
and comprise 33 good sized stones with flattish tops set in a graceful curve across the 
river. This is a beautiful and peaceful spot at which to tarry awhile in the shade of the trees 
and enjoy the river splashing over the shallow rapids downstream of the steps. With the 
breeze sighing through the fir trees and the distant twittering bird song, the area is beset 
with a wonderfully calm ambience. 


When suitably rested, follow the bridlepath north along east side of the West Dart River, 
which is drier and firmer underfoot than the section between Sherberton and Swincombe 
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Meet. The path crosses a couple of drainage channels which can be crossed using mini 
sets of stepping stones with only three or four steps apiece. Interestingly one of the steps 
is made from a section of tree trunk rather than the more conventional rock. As the path 
closes the river’s edge, pass by two rectangular stone structures, one either side of the 
river, the remains of the piers of the clam known as Fisherman’s Bridge. Bear right away 
from the river and follow the bridlepath all the way up to the B3357. Turn left and follow the 
road a short distance to Dunnabridge Pound on the right just past a cattle grid. Immediately 
inside the entrance to the pound is the pound keeper’s shelter, the bench seat of which 
is said to have been the Judge’s chair at the old Stannary Parliament at Crockern Tor, 
and the shelter’s roof the stannators’ table. Bear right along the track above Dunnabridge 
Pound Farm, pass through the wooden gateway and follow the bridlepath to the right 
indicated by the finger post towards Laughter Hole Farm. 


Week Ford Steve Mason 
sea mnsen 


; 3 Ae ee . are 
Pass through a wooden gateway and continue ascending observing the landscape unfold 
behind and to the left. Continue through a second wooden gateway, turn left and follow 
the wall north towards Laughter Tor. Pass through an opening in the wall and continue 
ascending the tor passing Loughtor Man, a menhir nearly 9 feet (2.7m) tall, and, further 
up, Lough Tor Pound. This walled enclosure was used in conjunction with Dunnabridge 
Pound on drift days. The old Moormen used to refer to it as ‘the sheep measure’ as it 
reputedly held a certain number of sheep such that, when full, there was no need to count 
the animals! Laughter Tor is blessed with 360° panoramic views and affords an excellent 
place for a lunch stop. 


From the summit continue NE to a wall, turn right in front of the wall and follow it ESE. 
Pass through an open gateway and continue following the wall which marks the southern 
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extent of Bellever Plantation. The route descends to a flat marshy area then climbs again 
on the far side to a stile over a stone wall before finally descending to the East Dart River, 
scaling a second wooden stile to access the stepping stones adjacent to Laughter Hole. 
This set comprises 11 large, mainly flat-topped stones, comfortably clear of the water and 
with narrow gaps between them. 


Having crossed, ascend the path ahead beside the stone wall to its corner. Then bear 
right about 45° and continue a little north of east, obliquely ascending Riddon Ridge with 
Laughter Hole Farm directly behind. As higher ground is gained a gorse covered wall 
line becomes visible to the right; aim to converge with the wall where it crests the visible 
horizon ahead. Follow the wall line down into the Walla Brook valley and through the 
wooden gateway at the bottom to the stepping stones at Venney Ford. These nine stones 
are of varying sizes and shapes. Although they have mainly flattish tops they are quite 
widely spaced and not very proud of the water and may prove a little more challenging to 
cross than some others. 


Once across, turn right and proceed south down the east side of the brook. The flood plain 
immediately adjacent to the brook is quite boggy and sounder ground may be found at 
the foot of the land rising to the left. At the edge of a field system pass through the signed 
wooden gateway ahead and then descend obliquely to a wooden stile at the brook’s 
edge. This stretch comprises very rough, boulder strewn terrain beset with high tussocky 
grass although, mercifully, recent swaling has removed the worst of the gorse. From the 
stile ascend obliquely across more rough, unpastured ground and pass through another 
wooden gateway in the field corner. The track then descends between a stone wall and 
the brook to emerge on the Babeny Farm access road. 


Swincombe Meet Steve Mason 
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Turn left onto the road for a short distance to a passing place on the right. Turn right 
and descend towards the stream joining a bridlepath beside a wooden bench placed 
there in ‘loving memory of Nora and Vivian in 2013’. The path leads beside the stream 
to join the Wall Brook which is then followed downstream to a delightful, triple impost 
clapper bridge. Cross the bridge and continue down the west side of the brook through a 
very atmospheric stretch, with extensive bared tree roots bathed in dappled sunlight filled 
with the splashy sounds of rushing waters. The brook feeds into the East Dart River and 
above the confluence lies the last set of stepping stones of the walk. These comprise 11 
moderately sized, well spaced stones reasonably clear of the water. They have flattish 
tops and afford an easy crossing 


2 Laren 
Babeny Steve Mas Le 


Once across turn left and follow the west side of the East Dart downstream where the 
sand and gravel deposits and substantial fallen trees bear witness to the severity of 
last winter’s storms. Emerge from the wooded stretch through a wooden gateway and 
follow the bridlepath across fields of rough pasture passing through a second gateway 
beside the ruins of Dolly's Cot. Now Dolly, an orphan girl, was by all accounts extremely 
attractive and caught the attention of the Prince Regent during one of his visits to Tor 
Royal. However, she spurned his advances and settled instead for Tom Trebble, a young 
peasant from Hexworthy. 


Continue along the bridlepath which diverges from the river and ascends through further 
fields to Brimpts Farm. Pass through the farm complex past the Dartmoor Tin Working 
display on the right and follow the concrete roadway passing the Adventure Clydesdale 
Working Horse Centre to emerge onto the B3357. Turn left and descend back to Dartmeet 
taking care on this narrow and busy road. As a reward for successfully braving seven 
sets of stepping stones, the Moo Bar offers real Devon ice creams with some quite exotic 
flavours; more substantial refreshments may be had at the Badgers Holt tearooms. 
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DARTMOOR | 
2017 POSTCARD 
CALENI DAR 


The Dartmoor 2017 Postcard Calendar, 
cost £5.20 including postage. 


Available from website: 
www.paulrendelldartmoor.co.uk 


Please make cheques payable to 
‘Paul Rendell’ and send to: 
Dartmoor News, The Coach House, Tramlines, 
Okehampton, Devonshire. EX20 1EH. 
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THE DARTMOOR CONCHIES 


(THE CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS OF DARTMOOR PRISON) 


PART 1 -AN INTRODUCTION 
By Simon Dell 


Dartmoor Prison is one of the most famous prisons nationally and indeed internationally 
with a grim reputation built upon legends and fictional stories of writers such as Sir Arthur 
Conan-Doyle. The enveloping moorland mists which shroud its grey walls much of the 
time add to its stark and bleak appearance. Built originally in the early nineteenth century 
as a war depot to house the prisoners of war captured during our conflicts with France and 
later the United States, it has housed some of the country’s most famous convicts since 
the 1850s right up until modern times. 


However, during the Great War it was emptied of its criminal inhabitants and handed over 
to the military authorities in 1917 to become the Princetown Work Centre or Settlement. 
That year over a thousand Conscientious Objectors (C Os) were moved into the prison and 
they remained there until 1919, engaged in work of ‘national importance’ as an alternative 
to taking up arms and fighting in the trenches of France and Belgium. 


In the winter of 1917 the C O Harry Millward wrote to his wife Lizzie, maintaining a 
determinedly jaunty tone. ‘The unexpected has again happened. We are going to Dartmoor 
Prison tomorrow.... We are all in good spirits but as you must know Dartmoor is indeed a 
place | never in the past days expected to get there. There is some great history attached 
to this place and many daring escapes have taken place.’ 


Dartmoor Prison Simon Dell Collection 
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The 23-year-old Yorkshire millworker had already been arrested, jeered as he was frog- 
marched through the streets of his village, and imprisoned in Wormwood Scrubs as a C 
O who refused to sign up for the Great War. His First World War records have now been 
placed online by the Imperial War Museum to mark Conscientious Objectors Day, along 
with those of 16,500 others who refused to serve. Their names have been resurrected 
through 20 years of work by Cyril Pearce, a former lecturer at Leeds University, and 
together with the letters, photographs, tribunal records and diaries now comprise the 
world’s most comprehensive archive on the First World War objectors. There are heart- 
breaking stories in the archive, including that of William Harrison, a teetotal vegetarian and 
Christian pacifist who was arrested in 1917, sentenced to hard labour in Wormwood Scrubs 
and Newcastle, and not freed until six months after the war ended, in April 1919. Joseph 
Alfred Pearson from New Brighton, who abandoned his beliefs after brutal treatment while 
he was held at Birkenhead barracks, was sent to France and died near Ypres; his mother 
refused to accept his death-in-service memorial scroll and plaque. 


It was as a result of the Military Service Act 
of 1916 that the issue of ‘Conscientious 


© Objection’ was created and a new 
_ derogatory word appeared in our vocabulary 
_ —‘Conchie’. 


It was a word which derided and insulted the 
men who claimed exemption from military 
service involving carrying arms into conflict 
against another man. These men became 
the pariah of those challenging years and 
the stigma and association with alleged 
cowardice remained with them and their 
families for the rest of their lives. Theirs’ is 
a story which is rarely spoken of outside 
of hushed remarks about a long gone 
grandparent or father recently departed, but 
now people feel able to start talking about 
these issues. 


The story of the C Os at Dartmoor Prison cannot be told without looking at the wider 
national picture and historical context in which the Princetown Work Centre is placed. 
Nor can it be relayed without looking at how these men were treated by the military and 
government of the day — in a manner which would put any modern-day society to shame. 
This story is one which has been researched by the great nephew of a C O with a desire 
to speak out for the many men now unable to do so in order to set the record straight. 
Hopefully these series of articles, which will eventually be published in a book of the same 
title, will redress the imbalance in history and restore the name of those men who declared 
their objection to taking a life. 
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The year 2017 commemorates the centenary of the arrival of the C Os at Princetown to 
be engaged in work of ‘national importance’ for the remaining years of the Great War. 
They remained indeed right up until 1919 when the government eventually allowed them 
to return home to a society which shunned and reviled them — where seeking employment 
was almost impossible and where even their children were singled-out for harsh treatment 
by cruel bullies and teachers alike. 


The Ideal John Walling Collection 
% e 


even being shot for their principals, whether religious, political or simply humanitarian. 
This story of the C Os at Dartmoor Prison is entitled ‘The Dartmoor Conchies’ — not in a 
desire to deride or continue the stigma of the word Conchie, but simply used in the way 
that maybe the greatest of the War Poets, Wilfred Owen, used those famed words ‘Dulce 
et decorum est’ — the first words of a Latin saying (taken from an ode by Horace). The 
words were widely understood and often quoted at the start of the First World War. They 
mean ‘It is sweet and right.’ The full saying ends the poem, ‘Dulce et decorum est pro 
patria mori’ or it is sweet and right to die for your country. In other words, it is a wonderful 
and great honour to fight and die for your country. But it was Owen who questioned that 
spirit in ending his poem, ‘The old Lie; Dulce et Decorum est Pro patria mori.’ 


News of Owen’s death in 1918 reached his parents on the 11th November as the bells 
rang out to celebrate the armistice — another young man of great principal and conscience 
whose words are being used to teach yet another generation of young people. 


These articles will look at the individual stories of these men who society and the military 
war machine treated so harshly. 
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STOVER COUNTRY PARK 


Kathy Tipping visits a major tourist attraction and wildlife haven on the edge of Dartmoor 


Located just a few miles outside the Dartmoor National Park boundary, within half an hour 
from both Plymouth and Exeter, adjacent to the A388 Devon Expressway and on the A382 
between Bovey Tracey and Newton Abbot, is perhaps one of the most accessible and 
diverse local nature reserves in South Devon. Stover Country Park is not just a reserve 
with an incredibly varied population of birds, mammals, amphibians, fish, reptiles, insects 
and plants. It also has a nature-based Ted Hughes Poetry Trail and it lies at the half- 
way point of the Templer Way Heritage Route, the historically important granite tramway 
and canal which is now a significant tourist and leisure pathway for walkers and cyclists 
between Haytor, on Dartmoor, and Teignmouth, on the South Devon Coast. 


Stover is as much a favourable destination for the serious naturalist as it is for the amateur 
or professional photographer, the health conscious, outdoor activity, exercise enthusiast, 
or a family with pre-school children who just want to feed the ducks and have a picnic or 
an ice-cream. Stover caters for all. It has easy parking in the pay and display car park, with 
a number of disabled car spaces provided. Annual parking permits can be bought from 
Devon County Council’s website. The park makes for a lovely flat, safe, walk for families 
with young children or an excellent and stunningly beautiful location for a quiet stroll, 
a walk of the dog or a rejuvenating jog. More rustic, off-road paths through heathland, 
grassland and conifer woodland are also present for folks who want to get away from the 
more populated areas. Cycling is not allowed around the immediate Stover Lake perimeter 
pathway, but the main cycle route from Bovey Tracey to Newton Abbot passes through the 
park’s other designated cycle paths and a new cyclist friendly road-bridge over the busy 
A38 has made this even more user friendly. 


Nature is the primary attraction of the park and the site was designated a Site of Special 
Scientific Interest in 1984. It has since been registered in the Historic Parks and Gardens, 
has been made into an Official Local Nature Reserve (2001) and has been a regular 
recipient of the Green Flag Award. Overall responsibility for ownership and administration 
lies with Devon County Council and the park is conscientiously maintained by Rangers 
and a workforce of invaluable volunteers. It has many ecologically significant habitats 
around the central attraction of a large freshwater lake, home to many water-birds, fish 
and aquatic loving plants. 


The park is further sub-divided into other very nature-sensitive, distinct habitats. These 
comprise a marshland habitat where many water-birds, including the rare and secretive 
wader, the water rail, can be found together with bog plants and orchids. Set in the marsh 
on the edge of the lake is a very accommodating bird hide with good viewing for bird 
watchers and photographers alike. Small pond areas, excellent for attracting amphibian 
species and insect life such as dragonflies and damselflies, are dotted around the lake, 
together with an inlet and outlet canal which serves as a draw for the more shy, water- 
loving species. Plots of both deciduous and conifer trees, heathland and grassland make 
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up what is an important and significant 
haven for many of our native wildlife 
species of flora and fauna. Botanists are 
i treated to many interesting plant and 
tree species, which in turn attract many 
species of insect and bird life. 


Examples of what the park can offer a 
nature enthusiast are something | can 
relate from my own personal experiences 
of Stover visits. My first Devon kingfisher 
was spotted feeding by the central lake 
and | saw my first adult grass snake 
swimming across the lake from the marsh. 
A highlight of a summer’s night walk on 
the heath was to have the rare privilege 
of hearing nightjars calling and feeding, 
{ seeing pipistrelle and daubenton’s bats 
flying over the lakeside at dusk hunting midges and my first sighting of a female glow 
worm, which was an unforgettable memory that | treasure. Another first for me was a tree 
creeper in the arboretum — a shy, secretive, little mouse-like bird, which hops up the trunks 
of trees eating insects from crevices. 


The main inspiration for me to visit Stover was wildlife photography. Getting out and about 
with a basic camera helped me progress my recovery from major health problems. To 
engage in gentle exercise and simultaneously absorb myself in nature helped relieve a 
lot of anxiety and depression related problems, and also helped me physically become 
stronger and attempt to overcome a debilitating musculoskeletal illness. Stover is perfect 
for any level of photographer be they serious professionals with all the gear, amateurs 
who do it purely for the pleasure or phone camera snappers who just want to record a 
nice day out. The park offers all levels and capabilities the opportunity for photographs 
to take away and treasure. One thing about Stover is that on sunny weekends and 
during the school holidays it can get very busy with lots of children and dogs. This has 
photographic advantages and disadvantages, but | find that photographic opportunities 
are, in general, increased, and that the birds and squirrels have become more tolerant 
of a human presence close-by because of their continual exposure to the general public 
who visit the park. 


A good tip for improved photographic success is to take wild bird food along. | usually 
have an assortment of sunflower hearts, suet pellets, dried mealworm and peanuts which 
| put down in a quiet place to see what happens. The birds and animals are glad of a 
little extra nutritional help, especially in the springtime when their minds are distracted by 
mating, nest building and feeding young. Having appropriate food is desirable, as larg 
amounts of white bread fed to ducks, swans and geese, is not beneficially nutritious f 
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them. Artistically minded children can be 
introduced to the joys of animal, bird and 
landscape art or photography in a safe 
environment where there is so much going 
on and lots to see. It also teaches them to _ 
be still and quiet and to respect nature, and 
in doing so, they will be rewarded. 


One important point | would like to make, is 
that every photographer of nature must put 
f the welfare of their subject as top priority. 
d Causing interference at nest sites, pestering 
an individual subject continually to get the 
‘perfect’ shot, or damaging their habitat is 
not acceptable or responsible behaviour. 
Respect of nature has to be the absolute 
priority in all wildlife photography. 


—, 


Having difficulties with mobility is something 5 * 
the park deals with well. The pathways : Kestrel 
are mainly wide, level, smooth and user 

friendly. Disabled parking is catered for 
in the main car park, wheelchairs can be 
borrowed and mobility trampers can be 
hired by arrangement in advance. There are 
lots of convenient benches, which are well 
maintained and have nice views, if you need 
to sit down regularly. So much can be seen 
concentrated into such a relatively small 
area, that there is not too much disadvantage 
by not being able to venture into the off-road 
parts or more difficult tracks and terrain. 


Education is a major factor in the purpose 
of Stover. There is an excellent, eco-friendly 
! visitor and activity centre by the entrance 
from the main car park which was opened in 
2000, containing information, displays and 
interactive features. Informative leaflets, 
including a site map, help first-time visitors 
get oriented and introduces them to the wide 
variety of flora and fauna within the park, as 
well as activity and cultural heritage related 
features. 
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8 # Lots of school groups visit the park a 
Ue = there is a fabulous outdoor classroo 
© made entirely from timber with seati 
= for small groups, set adjacent to the la 
and surrounded by woodland trees. | ha 
often found myself glad to take a se 
there when it is quiet and am regula 
joined by squirrels and birds. Guid 
walks, conducted by Park Pangers an 
others, are run for members of the gener: 
public to join. | have personal experien 
of attending the night-time, nightjar walk i 
early summer, and then later in the ye 
the daytime butterfly and dragonfly wal 
These were great fun, very informativ 
and suitable for both adults and childre 
Attending these walks has massive 
enriched and improved my subseque 
private visits to Stover and | would heartil 
recommend going on one — they a 
displayed on the notice board, in advance. 
outside the visitor centre. 


For those with a literary interest, the Ted Hughes Poetry Trail around the park is a natu 
trail with pit stops at wooden marker posts, all of which have an individual poem written b 
Hughes featuring many of the nature themed works he created and all with a relevan 
to species found in the park. Locating and marking off all these poems is a great activi 
for the children and introduces them to the art of using poetry to describe nature in 
unique way. Meanwhile, walkers and appreciators of local industrial history will find Stove’ 
of interest as the park forms part of the route of the Templer Way — the 16 mile (2 
km) historic tramway along which granite was brought down from the Haytor quarries 
on Dartmoor. There is a shorter, circular, 4% mile (7 km) Heritage Trail which follows the 
Templer Way through, and around, the park. 


Another popular feature is the elevated wooden aerial walkway, just off the lake path, which 
takes visitors on a very short circular detour to a viewing platform and wild bird feeder, 
which is constantly stocked with food and allows easy visibility of many woodland birds. It 
was there that | first had the joy of seeing nuthatches and greater spotted woodpeckers. 
In early spring, the local buzzard can quite often be observed feeding on frogs by the large 
pond — one of the more unusual sights. 


Dog walkers are extremely fortunate that such a sensitive site for nature readily allows 
dogs into the park and provides bins for the disposal of dog dirt. It is requested by the 
Rangers that dogs are always kept under close control, or on a lead, and always kept out 
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of the water, especially during the spring when the water-birds are nesting and rearing 
young. | have seen occasional unfortunate cases of dogs being allowed into the lake. | 
would make a personal request for owners to be considerate of the needs of the wildlife 
in this respect. One underrated feature of the park is that of the simple but immense 
pleasure it brings. Getting out and about and doing gentle exercise surrounded by nature 
is known to have aerobic cardiovascular benefits, but also can be a major help in the 
therapy of depressive illnesses. To get fresh air and sunshine in such beautiful and serene 
surroundings surely must be noteworthy for its therapeutic value. 


Stover Country Park is truly the jewel in the crown of Devon County Council and | hope it 
continues to be adequately funded and supported by the public, and remains the success 
it currently very much is. It creates a healthy, pleasant, safe, family-friendly activity centre 
for people to enjoy, 24 hours a day. 365 days a year. More importantly, it is a critical site 
for the nurturing and preservation of our fragile ecology and wildlife. The opportunities to 
get close to nature there cannot be understated. It took me nine years of living in Devon 
before | first discovered the joy of Stover Country Park. | hope that this article, and my 
personal perspective, may help encourage readers who have yet to discover this place 
to drop in for a visit and help support the important work done there. As we go to print we 
heard that Stover has just won a Trip Advisor Certificate of Excellence. 


Stover Country Park has a very detailed website and further information can be obtained 
from www.devon.gov.uk/stover_country_park 


All images: Kathy Tipping Photography 
https://www.flickr.com/photos/kathy_tipping_photography/ 


The Story of Ponies on Dartmoor 


— Q secret NO more 


Find out about the history, lives and value of ponies 


Pre-book a cycle or horse-ride to discover the secrets of the ponies 
or drive the route in your own car. 
Start at Powdermills Pottery with an award-winning cream tea! 


i 
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DOWSING DARTMOOR 


GOING ROUND IN CIRCLES 


The first of a new series in which Mike Mason recounts 
his dowsing experiences of stone circles and the Mary line on Dartmoor 


The intention of these six articles is twofold. First, to present an account of dowsin¢ 
explorations to six of Dartmoor’s stone circles and adjacent Neolithic and Bronze Age 
features. Secondly, to relate the unfolding events of the discovery and exploration o 
the Mary line across the moor. According to Aubrey Burl’ there are 12 stone circles on 
Dartmoor (see accompanying map) although other researchers state 16 including 2 no 
discovered when Burl undertook his survey. Stone circles are defined as those that do 
not include a cairn or burial within them. This makes them separate and distinct to the 
numerous cairn circles and hut circles found on Dartmoor. 


Our initial plan was to visit six of the stone circles commencing late 2015 so that we coulc 
gain an overview and for me to get a better feel and understanding of the landscapes of 
Dartmoor. We then planned to revisit the circles and explore them and the surrounding; 
in greater detail, and to undertake additional research. However, the journeys quic 
morphed into a continuing adventure that took us in all sorts of directions, sometime: 
planned but often not. A voyage into the unknown and the unexpected which encompassec 
moments of pure enjoyment (and not only at the various pubs and cafes we were guidec 
to visit) but also times of considerable physical discomfort. We experienced occasion 
flashes of illumination and confirmation but also times of puzzlement and confusion. There 
were unexpected meetings, strange coincidences and synchronicities and the journe 


seemed to be more of a quest than a mere series of dowsing walks. And then there was 
the weather... 


Michael and Mary energy lines and stone circles across Dartmoor 


Michael and Mary energylines = 4 fo 
across Britain 


stone circle ~~ Michael line 
high moor alignment . 
—-u Mary line te + 


we ? 1Cam Les Boe! 2 St Michael's Mount 3 The Hurlers 4 Brent Tor 5 Crediton 
6 Creech St Michael 7 Glastonbury 8 Avebury 9 Royston 10 Bury StEdmunds 11 Hopton 


Where to start then if not at the beginning and the beginning in this instance stretches 
back over 30 years ago when | first became interested in dowsing. | was inspired by 
The Sun and the Serpenf?, a book by Hamish Miller (dowser) and Paul Broadhurst 
(writer/researcher) in which they described their investigation of the Michael alignment, 
a straight line drawn on the map of southern England. This stretched from the Cornish 
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coast at Carn Les Boel to Hopton on the Norfolk coast. The existence of this alignment 
was first suggested by John Michel and it passes through sites of historical and spiritual 
significance including St Michaels Mount in Cornwall, Brent Tor, Glastonbury, Avebury and 
Bury St Edmunds amongst others (see map). Hamish Miller followed and dowsed this line 
across country, mapping its course and discovering in time that it wasn’t a single straight 
line but two distinct sinuous lines of earth energy, one masculine and one feminine, which 
meet and cross each other at certain special places, including those named above, and 
which lie on the alignment. They named these earth energy lines the Michael line and the 
Mary line. The names were chosen because, as they discovered, of the propensity of the 
respective lines to pass through churches dedicated to either St Michael or St Mary. 


Tantalisingly Miller and Broadhurst left the path of the Mary line across Dartmoor 
unexplored because of the difficulty of the terrain, and with the suggestion/invitation that 
others might explore it in the future. This suggestion has intrigued me over the years and 
was an additional direction to explore whilst visiting the stone circles on Dartmoor. 


Inspired by The Sun and the Serpent | took up dowsing and have practised it from time 
to time over the past 30 plus years. Now that my brother Steve, otherwise known as ‘the 
Pilot’, has moved to Brentor | have the opportunity to really explore and dowse Dartmoor 
making use of his extensive knowledge of the landscape and history of the area. | can also 
utilise his map reading expertise, and skills gained as a navigation officer in the Merchant 
Navy (hence the Pilot). In fact he is so skilled at using a sextant he could do it with his 
eyes closed.... However, on the moor we will make better use of his handheld GPS! As 
for me, I’m an avid walker but also a photographer, researcher and a dowser. We have 
also enlisted the skills of Jean (the Illustrator) to add a visual interpretive element to our 
ramblings. She has previously produced the lovely illustrations in Hamish Miller’s The 
Definitive Wee Book of Dowsing.* 


Our initial excursions seemed to coincide with all of the violent weather systems that 
tracked across the Atlantic during the winter. This made walking to the circles a physical 
ordeal and a real test of resolve at times. In retrospect though, it was always very enjoyable 
and the physical and mental fatigue was mixed with a real sense of satisfaction and 
achievement. | will always remember our slow, staggering progress uphill to the double 
stone circles of Grey Wethers where the hummocks on the ground and the ferocity of the 
wind constantly threw us off balance and made even standing upright highly challenging. 
The contrast as we emerged from the shelter of Fernworthy Forest onto the open moor 
was quite shocking. 


Then there was the day that storm Imogen struck and we faced incessant face stinging 
rain and gusts that stopped us in our tracks as we squelched down to the river from the 
Scorhill circle. Here we discovered the river in flood and raging over the Tolmen stone. The 
Wallabrook clapper was awash and the whole moor seemingly under water. We retreated 
back up to Scorhill and on to the Buttern stone circle. Thankfully the wind was then behind 
us helping us uphill but the rain penetrated 5 layers of my clothing including a Gortex outer 
layer and | was soaked to the skin. 
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On another occasion (and another weather system) we started off from the river ¢ 
Wapsworthy, struggling through muddy fields following where the dowsing rods led us ar 
heading uphill vaguely in the direction of White Tor. Vaguely was the operative word becaus 
as we ascended, so the mist descended and we never did see White Tor, only white mist! \ 
abandoned the walk and made for the pub where the Illustrator was waiting having wise 
claimed that a sprained ankle would prevent her from joining us on the walk. These and oth 
misadventures became affectionately referred to as the curse of the Mary line. 


On Dartmoor, stone circles are often found in association with other features that a 
nearby such as standing stones (menhirs), barrows, burial cists and stone rows. The 
were constructed as the hunter gathers became more settled and started mixed econon 
farming following the clearance of forests from the land. This clearance resulted in mu 
more open vistas with clear sight lines as expanses of heather on the higher levels a 
grass in the valley bottoms replaced dense woodland and occurred in the early Neolit 
period dating back to 4000 BC and into the Bronze Age. Interestingly the stone circ 
on Dartmoor have never been carbon dated and were assumed to have been built ab 
2500 BC. However, the recent discovery of a previously unknown stone circle west 
Sittaford Tor by Alan Endacott in 2008 was carbon dated to 3500 BC. It is not unreasona 
to assume that the other stone circles are contemporaneous with this and so many 
the old assumptions are being brought into question. Alan Endacott also talked of 
became known as a ‘sacred crescent’ or arc of six circles across north-east Dartmoor ' 
is apparent on the accompanying map (circles 2-8). 


Stone circles tend to be in more remote locations (certainly true on Dartmoor) and o' 
high up though not necessarily on hill tops, but with wide panoramic views of distant 1 
and other landscape features and of the sky. On a fine day especially, lovely places te 
and, because they usually involve a long uphill walk to get to, a place at which to stop, 
and contemplate whilst enjoying the views. The journey there tends to clear the minc 
the everyday mundane thoughts and gives a space, both literally and figuratively, in 
to just be and allow your thoughts to roam. As you wander round the circle looking out 
might notice various alignments of stones with distant tors. 


Imagine being there at sunrise or sunset and observing the sun in various alignme 
stone and tor. In the dark there would be the moon to consider too and various stars mo 
through the heavens about the pole star. In 3500 BC the directions of the various ris 
and setting stars would have been different due to the 26,000 year cycle of the preces 
of the equinoxes. The lunar and solar cycles would be the same as now however, 
computer programmes have been devised to show what celestial events would have 
visible in the past. All of those things would be vital in connecting the people of the time 
their environment, the earth, the heavens and an awareness of the seasons, a connet 
we have largely lost these days. 


These are all visible things but what about the invisible? After all, you could place a s 
circle (with reasonable sight lines) just about anywhere and still have landscape 
celestial alignments. From a dowsing perspective there is more to it than that. Dows 
a way of experiencing some of the hidden energies outside of the perceivable spec 
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of energies that we experience with the five senses. Dowsers 
use dowsing tools, be they pendulums or rods, to experience 
energy by giving a visual indication of some of those hidden 
energies. The body and brain can distinguish variations in 
the earth’s magnetic field even if we are normally unaware of 
them. Such variations give rise to tiny muscle movements that 
are magnified by the rods or pendulums giving a visible sign of 
the earth’s hidden magnetic field, or earth energies as dowsers 
more commonly refer to them. 


To a dowser a positive response to what 
they are looking for (eg earth energy or 
undergroundwater)is indicated bythe dowsing 
rods crossing or a pendulum rotating. Some 
dowsers go ‘device-less’ having become 
aware of their bodies’ responses to energy. 
| myself can sometimes feel earth energy as 
a tingling sensation or little jolts in my fingers 
like minor electric shocks. | also sometimes 
hear energy as a high pitched noise though it 
could be tinnitus....! Some people even see energy as paths on the landscape. 


We now know that migrating birds navigate by following lines of magnetic energy on the 
earth. The most recent research indicates that birds have two different types of receptors. 
One type acts as a compass and is thought to give a bird the ability to locate the direction 
of the poles and the equator. This is due to magnetically sensitive magnetite being present 
in their bodies. The other receptor, a magnetoreceptor protein called cryptochrome is in the 
retina of the eye, or rather only in the right eye, and the information is then conveyed to the 
left side of the brain. The variations in magnetic field are perceived, perhaps, as areas of 
relative light and dark in their field of vision, but there could be other mechanisms. And it’s 
not just birds that have these receptors, most, if not all, animals have them too. Humans 
have magnetite in their bodies and cryptochromes in their retinas. Food for thought! 


Dowsers find that stone circles (and standing stones) are not placed randomly in the 
landscape. They are always located where earth energy (lines) meet underground water, 
both of which can be dowsed. These were considered special places, and were often 
marked by a stone circle, a standing stone or some other construction in the landscape. A 
location where earth and water energies meet, coupled with one that gives alignments to 
the heavens (via landscape features on the horizon) is a very special site indeed; a place 
where there is a true meeting of heaven and earth where the energies conjoin. This could 
be a space, perhaps, in which to hold rituals and celebrations at significant moments in the 
year, the equinoxes, solstices and quarter days for example. A stone circle then could be a 
spiritual site, a sacred space, a sanctuary, a place of calm and a place of order and balance. 
Many of these energy meeting points, or sacred or special places, were later Christianised 
in this country and churches (pre reformation anyway) were built on these locations as 
organised religion sought to appropriate these sites and to usurp the old ways. 
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A place of order and balance is an important concept too because some of the earth 
energies are detrimental to human health (and to animals and plants too) and it has been 
suggested that the placing of a stone circle affects the energies for a large area around it, 
neutralising all the negative (in the sense of being harmful) energies. 


We seem to be largely ignorant of the interconnectivity of all things and are often 
unconscious and unknowing of the effects we have on the environment particularly from 
an energy perspective. 


There follows an account of our most recent stone circle visit, and our thoughts and 
impressions, which coincided with a change in our weather luck. We had noticed that the 
forecast suggested a dry, fine day on my next visit in early March. Accordingly we planned 
a long walk to one of the more remote circles, the Whit Moor circle below Little Hound 
Tor. In a strange moment of synchronicity | had read a reference to John Christian (an 
intuitive dowser living at South Zeal) just prior to my visit in which it reported that he had 
found the Mary line on Whit Moor, at the stone circle there and at other nearby locations 
This seemed an ideal opportunity to combine the two elements of our adventure, ie visiting 
stone circles and finding the path of the Mary line. 


The appointed day arrived and we started our walk near Throwleigh where | picked up 
the Mary Line as John Christian and Hamish Miller before him had found. The weather 
was perfect, absolutely NO wind or rain and even the sun shone from time to time through 
patches of light cloud. However, the curse of the Mary line returned as we were forced 
to go through a vicious patch of gorse that took a good 10 minutes to traverse before 
descending a precipitous slope to the delightful Shilley Pool on Blackaton Brook. Here w 
rested awhile and de-thorned ourselves. | found the Mary line once more and we follow 
it across the brook then up hill and eventually along the south-west flank of Cosdon Hil 
heading in the general direction of Raybarrow Pool. En-route we found the line passe 
through the recently clean picked skeleton of a dead sheep and later through a larg 
recumbent stone that had been split in two. The ground was saturated after all the recen 
storm systems and we encountered a quaking bog blocking our path to Raybarrow Pool. 
| was happy to accept the counsel of the Pilot who, being familiar with such terrain judge 
it too dangerous to continue. We decided to leave the line and undertook a wide detour 
over drier ground eventually reaching the Whit Moor stone circle. 


Here | was delighted to find the Mary line again which to come in from the direction of 
Raybarrow Pool and from where we had been forced to abandon it earlier. | dowsed in the 
circle and found water and earth energy meeting at the centre of the circle, as is consistent 
with all other stone circles. 


This is a beautifully located stone circle with stunning views to near and distant tors. The 
circle itself is 20 m in diameter and consists of 18 stones. It was restored by antiquarians 
in 1896 after being robbed by stone masons and farmers of stone for building and fo’ 
gate posts. There is a separate stone nearby, the White Moor Stone, about 160 m south 
east. From the circle a visual alignment through this stone to the distant Haytor rocks wa 
evident on this exceptionally clear day. 
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We sat down leaning against some of the stones to enjoy the moment, the views and 
to have lunch. As | ate my ham sandwich and onion baji | mused on this moment of 
cultural fusion and started to think about all the other sites across the world that have been 
found to have energy lines crossing at them and how these interconnections transcend 
time, country and culture. And in this moment of illumination the sun came out as if in 
confirmation. 


After lunch we continued dowsing and following the Mary line eventually reaching the 
Buttern stone circle before returning to Throwleigh completing a circular walk and our 
initial exploration of the stone circles. Subsequent articles will explore in greater detail 
these and other sites. 


For those who might be interested in knowing more about dowsing, there are two local 
dowsing groups which hold regular talks and field trips. Details can be found on their 
websites: www.tamar-dowsers.co.uk and www.devondowsers.org.uk If you would like to 
comment on this article or have any observations on Dartmoor stone circles or on the 
Mary line, please communicate via the Editor in the first instance. 
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DARTMOOR HILL 
PONY EXHIBITION 


Steve Mason reports 


Powdermills Pottery is, on the face of it, an unlikely place to hold on exhibition about the 
Dartmoor Hill Pony (DHP), but not if you are aware of the owner Joss Hibbs’ passion for these 
iconic animals. The exhibition is being staged by Friends of the Dartmoor Hill Pony and Joss 
was happy to offer her premises as a venue. It charts the history of the DHP from its origins 
in the Stone Age right though to the present day and explains how it evolved to survive in the 
severe conditions of Dartmoor’s harsh climate. 


The wild Celtic pony appears in Palaeolithic cave paintings in France and Spain and it is 
thought that they were introduced to Britain by early man who would have hunted them for 
food. Farming began on Dartmoor in the Bronze Age and an archaeological dig has unearthed 
hoof prints of cows, sheep and ponies being farmed together as early as 1350 BC. 


During the Roman occupation DHPs were harnessed to chariots and they were much 
prized for this task back in ancient Rome. The earliest written record concerning the 
ponies dates from 1012 when the Bishop of Crediton bequeathed ‘the wild horses in the 
land of Ashburton’ in his will. Then, as now, although the ponies seemed wild, in fact they 
were all owned by someone. 


During the reign of Henry VIII, DHPs were too small to carry a knight in armour and he 
deemed ‘little horses and nags of a small stature.... a vile and paltry breed’. In 1535 he 
directed that mares should only mate with stallions of 14 hands or more, or the owner by 
fined 40 shillings. Dartmoor, being too remote for enforcement of this legislation, paid little 


heed to it! 


Throughout the 19th century DHPs were valued as being strong and agile and were put t 
many uses across the moor such as pack ponies, postmen’s transport, moving granite rock 
into position when building walls and pulling trucks on the Templer Way servicing the granit 
quarries at Haytor. Smugglers were rumoured to use them and even to have bred the whit 
out of their fur so they wouldn't be seen in the dark! Warders rode them when overseein 
prisoners working on the farm at Dartmoor Prison, a practice that continued up until 1973. 


The 20th century saw DHPs sold at the annual pony fairs at Tavistock, Princetown an 
Chagford. Before and during the Second World War, 90% of ponies sold for a good price a 
food. In the 1950s and 60s there was a buoyant export trade with ship loads of mares of 11. 
hands or less going to Canada for breeding children’s ponies, there being no native ponies i 
the Americas. In the late 60s, shiploads went to Denmark, Holland and Belgium for food. 


Despite being adopted for the emblem and logo of Dartmoor National Park on its formati 
in 1951, the DHP has been in decline in more recent times. The last postal delivery b 
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pony was in 1963 and their use in mines ceased in 1965. In 1999 the live export of animals 
was banned bringing a cessation of the European meat trade. Male colt foals were left 
unsold at markets, taken back to the farm, shot and buried while female foals sold for just 
two guineas. That year also saw the introduction by the government of agri-environment 
schemes limiting the numbers of grazing animals to allow more diverse vegetation to 
grow. As well as restricting cows and sheep, the latest schemes also limit the numbers of 
ponies on the moor. 2006 saw the last sale at which all ponies were sold. 

In addition to the ponies’ history outlined above, the exhibition provides detailed 
information about the evolution and development of Hill Ponies and Pedigree Ponies, 
including definitions of each type, their size and colouring. Another section details their 
current use for conservation grazing on the moors and includes such topics as methods 
of identification, establishing lears, herd structure, breeding, swaling, the annual drifts and 
methods of controlling numbers to comply with legislation. 


This fascinating exhibition is packed full of intriguing facts and details. For instance, did 
you know that, unusually among horses, both male and female ponies have moustaches? 
Well possibly, but | bet you don’t know why. In fact, even the experts don’t know the 
answer to this one, so if you have a theory please do get in touch. 


The family friendly Dartmoor Hill Pony Experience is open daily from 10.30am to 5.00pm 
and runs until the end of October. As one visiting French couple commented, ‘c’est ludique!’ 
Free driving, riding, cycling and walking tours are available which can be followed to see 
first hand some of the facts and features detailed in the exhibition. For further details see 
www.powdermillspottery.com 


SUPPORUING 
ALL IME PONIES 
ON DARTMOOR 

TO ENSURE 


THEIR FUTURE 
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DARTMOOR ANIMALS 


By Endymion Beer 


THE RAVEN (Corvus corax) 


Description: The raven is the largest member of the crow family (Corvus) at about 64c 
Black and glossy all over, it has shaggy throat feathers, prominent when croacking, anc 
stout industrious bill. In flight, look for the diamond shaped tail and listen for the distinct 
call ‘cronk, cronk, cronk’. Sexes are alike. 


Diet: Ravens are well known for eating carrion, which in turn helps to clean up t 
countryside. They will also predate small birds and animals, reptiles, seeds and insects 


Habitat: A bird indigenous to Britain, it can be seen throughout the year on Dartme 
enjoying craggy rocks and tors in which it may nest, but they will also nest in tre 
A raven’s nest is a large structure of twiggy sticks, heather and other vegetation h 
together with mud and moss. 


Notes: 
« Interestingly ravens fly higher than crows, so often they will be heard before they 4 
picked up with binoculars. When they are in close range their large size is unmista’ 
in comparison with crows and other birds — therefore ravens are easily identified. 


¢ The female incubates the eggs for up to three weeks but the male will feed her on 
nest during this time. 


* Only one brood is produced per year and nesting begins early in February/March. 


+ There are many stories relating to the raven — probably the best known is that 
Arthur will return to Britain in the form of a raven to save Britain and the crown at 
appointed time. 


THE JACKDAW (Corvus monedula) 


Description: The Jackdaw is mainly black with grey hood and underparts. The grey na 
is likely to be spotted first when bird watching. In flight look for dark grey tail and dark w 
bands. It is the smallest member of the crow family being only just slightly smaller than 
jay at 33cm. Sexes are alike. 


Diet: It has an omnivorous diet of carrion, seeds and insects and will take chicks and eg 
from nests, as is true of all members of the crow family. 


Habitat: Resident to Britain, often seen in flocks on Dartmoor farmland, woodlar 
parkland, rocky cliffs and tors. They also like derelict buildings. 


Notes: 
* Natural tree holes are a favourite nesting location and they are renowned for inhabit 
chimneys. If you have a chimney and jackdaws live near you, it is worth double checki 
that your chimney hasn’t been block by a jackdaw’s nest before lighting the fire! Che 
regularly because once the breeding season is over, the nest will still be left behind. 


¢ Jackdaws are well known for their inquisitiveness and for stealing and hiding inedib 
objects of interest to them. 
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* Ajackdaw’s call is a distinctive ‘tchack, tchack’ or ‘tchakerchack’. 


* As with the raven, the female jackdaw incubates the eggs and the male feeds her on 
the nest during this time. 


« Jackdaws begin nesting from late April. 


Jackdaw Trevor Beer 


THREE HARES GALLERY 
20 The Square, Chagford, TQ13 8AB. 


THIS IS THE GALLERY & STUDIO OF WILDLIFE 
and LANDSCAPE ARTIST Eleanor Ludgate 


www.dartmoor-prison.co.uk 


ind out more! 


“A beautiful Gallery in a perfect setting” 


www.devonsnatureinart.com 
Tel: 01647 433287 Open most days 


HMP Dartmoor, Princetown, Devon PL20 GRR © Tel: 01822 322130 
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NATURE NOTES 


On Thursday 14th April Val Polglass and Pat Luxford heard and saw chiffchaff at four 
different locations around Buckland Abbey woods. On 17th April a male ring ouzel was 
seen by Mark Fenlon on Down Tor. It was still there two days later. It was resting before 
it moved off to its nesting spot. Reports of other ring ouzels have been left out of these 
Nature Notes due to people taking eggs from their nests. 


On 20th April Clare Standon and Dru 
Butterfield saw five golden plover flying 
around the top of Rippon Tor. A heron 
was seen on the River Dart near Huccaby 
Church on 28th April by Joy and Wendy 
Emlyn. 


Mavis Goddard saw her first wheatear 
around the Warren House Inn and on the 
same day she saw a redstart around the 
Medieval village at Challacombe. 


: Chris Walpole saw his first swifts of the year 
. ne in Belstone on 5th May, while the Editor saw 
his first on the same day at Okehampton. 


Early in the morning of the start of Ten Tors (7th May), the Editor heard and saw a cuckoo 
at Okehampton Moor Gate while 1,000 youngsters were about set off on the annual event. 
The bird was trying to call out but could not be heard due to the noise of the all the people. 
| wonder how many of those people heard or saw the bird? The cuckoo was there when 
he returned seven hours later. 


Kath and Jim Start saw a cuckoo in the Rippon Tor area and later heard a curlew calling 
on 4th May. 


Eleanor Ludgate saw a wonderful gaze 
orange tip butterfly near Chagford early sige 4 
in May and on the same walk saw four gives 
fallow deer in the bluebell woods. She fis 
also saw pearl-bordered fritillary on 2 
the Hunter’s path below Castle Drogo 
on the morning of 18th May. 


Fallow deer enjoying the 
bluebells_ Eleanor Ludgate 
a pant alee, eee 


Two herons were seen by Simon Dell 
in a pond below Little Stable Tor on 
20th May. 
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Baby long tailed tits queuing up to be fed Pat Luxford 


Goshawk chicks were stolen from Tavistock area at the end of May. Sgt Dave Anning of 
Tavistock police said: ‘This is the result of a professional thief who specialises in this sort 
of offending.’ Climbing iron marks can be clearly seen on the bole of the tree containing 
the nest that has been raided, so the theft has been planned and the thief had probably 
been observing the nest for some time. The location was on Dartmoor but there are very 
few nests within Devon so the location has not been released. 


A lammergeier was seen on Dartmoor and it caused a stir as birdwatchers from all over 
the UK came to see this rare bird. The lammergeier, also know as a bearded vulture, is 
normally seen in places like Greece, Spain, the Balkans and the Pyrenees. It was seen 
in many locations across the moor including Postbridge, Princetown, Headland Warren, 
Merrivale, Avon Dam and north of Okehampton, and also on Bodmin Moor. 

Ann Willcocks heard a snipe drumming and chipping as well as grasshopper warblers 
reeling at Powdermills on the evening of 23rd May. 


A red kite was seen at Horrabridge, Walkhampton Common and at Cadover Bridge on 
26th May. It was possibly the same bird. 


At the Devon Wildlife Trust site at Steps 
Bridge, Dunsford, a number of nest boxes 
were put up for the pied flycatcher. This 
made a difference with 27 nest boxes 
being used by the birds, a record the 
area. 


On Friday 27th May a ringtail Montagu’s 
harrier and two red kites were seen in 
the Fernworthy area heading towards 
Hangingstone Hill. 


Dartmoor News 


A pair of blackbirds built a nest and raised a brood of chicks under the front por 
Sheepstor Church where every year swallows usually try to nest. This year the blac 
got in first and built their nest in a dry and safe corner of the porch. When the bla 
family left, the swallows returned, fighting as to who takes over their favourite spot! 


Chris Walpole reports: ‘Just having our lunch on 8th June and looked out the wind 
see a distinctive butterfly with green underside on a rose. Only a momentary sighting 
it must have been a green hairstreak. My records show that the only other time I’ve 
one round here was on 18th May 1985 in Belstone Cleave!’ 


Wendy Emlyn found a lovely stand of pyramid orchids in Bellever Forest on the side o 


track to Laughter Hole Farm in early June. 


‘On Monday evening of the 8th June Alan and | saw two cuckoos flying low over 
grassland near Moor Gate, Okehampton,’ writes Marilyn Wignall. ‘As we watched 
they separated and flew in opposite directions. One of them flew towards a gorse 
and was promptly harangued by three meadow pipits.’ 


DATE 

1st April 
11th April 
412th April 
13th April 
20th April 
23rd April 
24th April 


26th April 
27th April 


29th April 


3rd May 
4th May 
5th May 
7th May 


8th May 
10th May 


LOCATION OF CUCKOO 
Haytor Vale 

Emsworthy, nr Saddle Tor 
Emsworthy, nr Saddle tor 
Yenndon, Dousland 
Haytor 

Fernworthy 

Belstone 

Mary Tavy 

Bellever 

Burrator 

Belstone 

Wotter 

Headland Warren 

Yarner Wood 

Venford 

Emsworthy, nr Saddle Tor 
Longash/Vixen Tor 
Belstone 

Rippon Tor 

Throwleigh Common 
Belstone 

Black-a-Tor Copse 
Rough Tor, Burrator 
Okehampton Moor Gate 
Emsworthy, nr Saddle Tor 
Yarner Wood 

Emsworthy Mire 

Owley Moor Gate 

Piles Copse 

Dartmeet 

Belstone 
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BY WHOM 
Tony and Pauline 


Liz Miall 

Paul Rendell 
Wendy Emlyn 
Sally Hartington 
Ron Quilter 
Paul Rendell 
Pat Luxford + others 
Sally Hartington 


Paul Rendell 
Stephanie Paul 
Sally Hartington 
Jim and Kath Start 
Stephanie Paul 
Chris Walpole 
Stephanie Paul 
Keith Ryan 

Paul Rendell 


Paul Rendell 
Nigel 

Nigel 

Paul Rendell 
Sally Hartington 
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DATE 
12th May 


13th May 
14th May 


15th May 


16th May 


17th May 
18th May 


19th May 


20th May 


24th May 
25th May 
26th May 
28th May 
29th May 
30th May 
31st May 
ist June 
2nd June 


3rd June 
4th June 


6th June 
7th June 
8th June 
11th June 


13th June 


LOCATION OF CUCKOO 
Venford Reservoir (3 birds) 
Challacombe 

Combestone Tor 

Owley Moor Gate 

Black Down 

Belstone Tor 

South Brent 

Lud Brook, nr Ugbrough Beacon 
Meldon 

Headland Warren 

Belstone 

Dury Farm, Bellever 
Belstone 

Lud Brook, nr Ugbrough Beacon 
Clearbrook 

Belstone Cleave 

Belstone Tor 

Headland Warren 

Lud Brook, nr Ugbrough Beacon 
Golden Dagger 
Emsworthy 

Bellever 

Headland Warren 

Belstone 

Emsworthy (3 birds) 
Emsworthy (3 birds) 
Belstone Cleave 

Headland Warren 

Saddle Tor (3 birds) 
Challacombe (3 birds) 
Owley, South Brent 
Headland warren (3 birds) 
Bellever 

Doe Tor (4 birds) 

Bellever 

Warren House Inn (2 birds) 
Venford Reservoir (2 birds) 
Sharp Tor (Dartmeet) 
Headland Warren (3 birds) 
Haytor 

Hound Tor 

Raddick Lane, Burrator 
Yenndon, Burrator 

Moor Gate, Okehampton (2 birds) 
Headland Warren (4 birds) 
Belstone 

Shipley Bridge 

Bellever 

Clearbook 

Walkhampton 

Wistman’s Wood 
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Mavis Goddard 

Brian Bolt and Paul Huddart 
Steve Hopper 

Simon Dell 

Paul Rendell 


Bob de Silver 


Sally Hartington 


Paul Rendell 

Bob de Silver 
Jane Gourley 
Chris Walpole 
Chris Walpole 


Bob de Silver 


Paul Rendell 


Sally Hartington 
Pete Johns 
Pete Johns 
Fred smith 


Paul Rendell 


Tom Fredstone 
Chris Kelland 
Paul Rendell 
Steve Hopper 
Steve Hopper 
Nigel Rendle 


Paul Rendell 
Pat Waymouth 
Paul Rendell 
Paul Rendell 
Marilyn Wignall 
Steve Hopper 
Jean Frost 


Paul Rendell 
Jane Gourlay 
Stuart Green 
Paul Rendell 


THE GREAT WAR: NORTH 
DARTMOOR CONNECTIONS 


By Chris Walpole 
JULY AND AUGUST 1916 


While the Battle of the Somme raged on, eventually to claim over one million casualties 
the small events of day-to-day life at home continued, their very ordinariness making 
them more relatable to us than the horrors of the trenches. In Belstone William Reddawa 
was looking for his cow ‘LOST, from Belstone, COW in FULL MILK, also HEIFER, 
years’, Miss Reynolds was knocking on doors ‘she collected a total of £3 6s 1d around 
village in aid of the French Red Cross’ and people were admiring paintings in what is no 
the village hall ‘Exhibition of Water-Colour Views, Dartmoor, by Russell Salmon, Chure 
Room, 10 — 12 August. Admittance 6d. Tea 6d. For the Red Cross’. In South Zeal ‘Mr Ma 
has a crossbred hen which has laid two eggs which are probably a record for size. 
first weighed 5 ozs, and measured 7 inches by 8% inches. A week later it went one betteg 
and laid an egg weighing 6% ozs, and measuring 7 % inches by 9% inches.’ 


— 


|, Belstone WI, charabanc outing, 1920s Bill Crocker Collection cy a j= 
Pl Th ‘ tC ae Se 


At the Okehampton Rural Tribunal ‘the claim of John Holman, licensee and tenant of tl 
Taw River Hotel, Sticklepath, aged 33, married, and with one child aged 10, was supporte 
by Mr Atkinson, who elicited that the house was the largest in the surrounding rural area 
and had a steady trade all year round. Applicant had nobody else he could place in charg 
of the inn if he were called up for military service; his wife could not manage the place: 
months’ exemption was allowed.’ James Parker of Belstone, former copper miner, was né¢ 
so fortunate; ‘the military succeeded in an appeal against exemption granted to Mr Parke 
rabbit trapper, who did not attend.’ 


A tribunal in Exeter gave a glimpse of conditions at Meldon quarry: ‘the military appeale 
against a decision of the local tribunal granting conditional exemption to Absalom Yeo, i 
the employ of the Meldon Valleys Company. He is married, with four children, will be 4 
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years old in September, had only been in the service of the Company three months, and 
was receiving 5‘4d per hour. On behalf of the Company it was stated that they had lost 21 
men since the outbreak of the war, and they were now reduced to 15 workmen, which was 
the absolute minimum at which the quarries could be carried on. They were at present 
working the quarries for no profit.’ Note that when the quarry was ‘moth-balled’ in 2011 the 
workforce was only seven. 


€ 


J a ee 
REA “Moxvathon 


rio Oltchamnptor 


Also in the news was the nearby glassworks, which used the high quality aplite (or granulite) 
found there to manufacture light-green mineral water and medicine bottles: ‘a young man 
named John Reeder met with a nasty accident. He is employed at the Granulite works 
near Meldon quarry. It appears that he was returning from his work on his cycle, and when 
about to enter the main road he collided with a delivery van. Reeder was badly bruised, 
and had his head cut.’ 


Underground work at Golden Dagger tin mine in Manaton parish had ended just before the 
war began1. Now came an auction on 13 July to dispose of all the paraphernalia, including 
two 18ft Cornish boilers, three air compressors, a 9ft Gin water wheel, 2100ft of heavy 
tram lines, a 7ft 6in iron buddle wheel, three wagons, 16 Cornish stamps, drills, bellows, 


» Adve 


re) 


News of two men | have mentioned in earlier articles, one doing good work, the other 
not. From the local press: ‘with a British offensive in full swing, sphagnum moss, which 
is superior to cotton wool for dressing wounds, is more urgently needed than ever in our 
hospitals. Mr John Durant, of Okehampton, a retired wool merchant, and too old for service 
with the forces, determined to do his bit by collecting sphagnum moss on Dartmoor. He 
has stuck to the work in all weathers, sometimes having to scrape away snow to find 
the moss, and to date has tramped 1000 miles gathering, free of cost to the hospitals, 
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moss valued at £75. He also, at his own expense, delivers the moss at Voluntary 
Organisation Headquarters at Exeter, 25 miles distant.’ From the Manchester Eve 
News: ‘David Davies, known as the Dartmoor shepherd, was sentenced to twelve mont 
imprisonment at Warrington today for stealing 10s from a poor-box at the Sacred Hee 
Church. Prisoner, who is aged 72, said on entering the church he had no intention 
stealing. The Chief Constable remarked: ‘I don’t suppose he had; it is impossible for hi 
to go straight.’ Davies has served long terms of penal servitude for similar offences.’ 


The war was about to impact | 
home pleasures in an unexpec 
' way... ‘the doom ofmotorjoy-ridi 


of further Defence of the Rea 
regulations which decree t 
on and after September ‘st, 
year, motor spirit is not to be us 
for excursions by char-a-ba 
or similar vehicles’ (Yorksh 
Evening Post). This threatenec 
have a serious effect on commut 
outings as the Daily Mail not 
‘is the ban on chars-a-banc 
_ first step towards stopping alll j 
rides? The motor-char-a-banc is the motor-car of the poorer classes. It is not fair to si 
out those who take only an occasional trip —- perhaps once a year.’ All the seaside plac 
will be hit by the new order and Devonshire will lose a popular attraction in the long t 
across Dartmoor. Horsed brakes will, however, be available.’ 


| James and Ellen Parker cutting peat, Taw Marsh, c 1920s 


Typical August conditions prevailed at Okehampton Camp: ‘in spite of wet and boisterc 
weather, a large number of people visited to witness athletic sports in connection with 
Instructional Battery, Royal Horse Artillery. They were originally fixed for last Wednesd 
but postponed owing to the wet weather then prevailing, and it was unfortunate that t 
conditions yesterday were unfavourable. Officers and men, however, entered into 
spirit of the occasion with much enthusiasm. There were money prizes provided by 
Battery Funds. In some of the events horses were utilized, and all present spoke v 
admiration of the splendid condition of the animals.’ Among the usual events like 
jump, 100 yards and sack race are a couple that | think are due for revival — ‘tilting 
bucket’, and, even better, ‘wrestling on horseback’! 


1 Greeves, Tom: Tin Mines and Miners of Dartmoor, Devon Books, 1986. 
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DARTMOOR DINING 


With Paul Rendell 
THE GRANGE RESTAURANT AT BUCKFAST ABBEY 


Olitelde this restauranteacl Rendell The Grange commands spectacular views of the abbey 

E and surrounding countryside and features a large, 
stylish outside covered patio. Following a substantial 
recent refurbishment, the restaurant provides the ideal 
location for meeting at the abbey and is open from 
10.00am every day. 


There is a large selection of croissants and pastries 
baked every morning, a range of homemade cakes and 
a good selection of teas, cold drinks, wine and beer. 


Lighter meals include baked potatoes with salad, homemade soups with fresh foccacia, 
sandwiches, pastries and a variety of children’s meals. The selection of desserts, cakes, 
scones and Devonshire cream teas may tempt you further! 


A small choice of hot meals, all made on the premises — 
using fresh, locally sourced ingredients, is served 
between 12.00 and 2.00pm. On the day | visited with 
a walking group there was roast beef, pork loin with a | 
peppercorn sauce and halloumi on the menu. Halloumi 
iS an un-ripened cheese made from goat’s and sheep’s 
milk and was served on skewers like a kebab. Lindy, one 
of the walkers, said it very nice. 


Tony and myself had roast beef and the meat was so tender it just fell apart — wonderful with 
Yorkshire pudding. Pauline, Moya and Pat had the pork loin and once again the meat was 
very tender. Meals were around £8.75 each and were served with roast potatoes, sweet 
corn, peas and carrots. Jane had a jacket potato with salad — which was good but a little 
hard inside. This cost £7.90 including a drink. Ron had a cheese salad which he enjoyed. 


We all agreed the food was very good and value for money but could have been served 
hotter. Some of the plates were warm while others were just lukewarm. As this was a self 
service restaurant you have to queue to pay for your meal and this took some time during 
which the food cooled down. The problem might be alleviated by those buying only drinks 
or cold food using to a separate till. 


Overall the restaurant was reasonably priced and well worth visiting. The standard of food 
is always good although it can occasionally get cold. 


The Grange Restaurant at Buckfast Abbey, Buckfast. TQ11 OEE. www.buckfast.org.uk 
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YELLOWMEADE 
FARM OPEN DAY 


Steve Mason spends an afternoon wandering among wildflower meadows 


The 30th May saw the third annual open day at Yellowmeade Farm, near Princetown. Fe 
seven generations the farm’s fields had been grazed by livestock and their wildflower 
were kept at bay. However, since new owner Sheila Downs moved in 5% years ago 
there has been no grazing, resulting in a magnificent resurgence of previously dorma 
wildflowers and it is these that formed the main attraction of the open day. 


Dartmoor News 


H 


Among the fields of mixed wildflowers were two that were predominantly populated 
buttercups, and it is for their colour that the farm was originally named, meade being t 
historic word for field or meadow. Also of note were three fields of bluebells, that is ‘Englis 
bluebells, unsullied by Spanish ones’ as Sheila was keen to point out! Mixed in with thes 
native bluebells were copious numbers of the white-flowered pignut, the corms of whic 
are a favourite food of badgers which are consequently attracted to the farm along 
a wide variety of other wildlife. A recent newcomer to the fields is yellow rattle whic 
predates grass allowing even more wild flowers to flourish. 


farmhouse Steve Mason jr 


‘ Pee BGS, - 


One of the meadow and the 
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Yellowmeade is one of the last walled farms on Dartmoor and, being devoid of trees, 
offered few nesting opportunities for birds. To rectify this Sheila has planted over 1,500 
hedge trees and now the farm is home to a thriving bird population, their song being 
just one of the open day’s many attractions. The birds are mainly ground nesting with 
an abundance of skylark and meadow pipit. Adjacent to the farm’s original entrance is a 
ruined shepherd’s hut which Sheila plans to renovate and create a ‘wonderful woodland 
paradise’ with further planting. This spring will see a further 500 hedging trees, specimen 
trees, shrubs and a nesting box being added with the specific purpose of providing a 
corridor to encourage the barn owl which has recently appeared. 


In addition to creating nesting for birds, the new hedges also provide food, shelter and a 
habitat for insects and small mammals. Their planting was carried out in conjunction with 
Devon Hedge Group and some of their members were present to answer questions. Also 
on hand were Tony Johns, an ornithologist, and Bob Hodgeson, an authority on lichen 
and wild flowers. A couple of years ago Bob carried out a survey of the lichen on the farm 
and recorded over 80 different species. A similar survey in 2013 revealed 72 wildflower 
species and more have since been discovered. 


A walkway around the perimeter of the fields had been cut to permit access without 
disturbing the ground nesting birds. Blessed with uncharacteristically fine weather for a 
bank holiday, | spent a delightful and informative afternoon wandering the meadows and 
look forward with great relish to repeating the experience next year. 


‘Death Knell For Evil Shadows' inl er deat — 
be ee Ind. Ang th ne. Beca m 
it toy 


Latest Novel by North Devon author Dick Brownson 
$7.99. P+P free from Shadows Books 


nell 


book available from 
Amazon.co.uk 
& Ebook format 


or direct from 
Shadows Books 
01237 700901 


email: 


shadowsbooks@aol.com Shadows Books « PO. BOX 55 
paypal: brownson7 @aol.com Bideford * North Devon * EX39 3WB UK 
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WILDFLOWERS 
OF DARTMOOR 


This book by Trevor and Endymion Beer has 
48 pages and lots of colour pictures. 
Based on the popular series in Dartmoor News. 
An ideal field guide. 


Wild Flowers 
of 


Dartmoor 


dplant use of the plants by moths and butterflies 
the moor, and tosome of the folklore and uses 334 
te os. sg 
book is written to whet the appetite of | the ~ 
wild flora and d to make a 
subject. : 


BHM ‘The Dartmoor Company | 
iy ISBN 978-0-9555150-7-1 44 


£4.99 (postage free). 
Send cheques payable to ‘Paul Rendell’ at 
The Coach House, Tramlines, 
Okehampton, Devonshire. EX20 1EH. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


RATINGS 


Wek Best Buy 
toto Very Good 
tkoikk Good 
wk Okay 


> 4 Not Worth Buying 


FERNWORTHY - An Archaeological Landscape. Published by Dartmoor 
National Park Authority. A5, 56 pages, £2.50, only from DNPA visitors centres. 
RATING 


Another excellent book in the series published by DNPA, 
this time on Fernworthy and its history from the Bronze Age 
to farms in the 20th century. Packed full of information with 
good illustrations of Bronze Age weapons, plans of farms, 
photographs from around the 1890s and photographs of 
what can be seen today. What brings the story to life is 
Peter Lorimer’s illustrations including those of Foggymead 
stone circle and a hut circle. 


Sites covered include Lowton farmsteads, Assacombe 
settlements, Foggymead stone circle, Thornworthy cist, 
Hemstone Rock settlement, Silk House and Thornworthy 
tin mill. 


qo > e. 


An ideal book to take along when out walking and exploring on the moor, | know | will using 
it to explore some of the Medieval settlements. 


THE SONGBIRD by Marcia Willett. Published by Bantam Press £16.99. 
RATING WICH IT 


How do you do it Marcia, such a lovely story line each year? The latest book from Marcia 
is about a specific group of people living close together and how their lives intertwine, 
both inside and outside their circle. Mattie’s old boy friend Tim needs to leave his job and 
hide away but keeps it a secret as to why. Kat, a retired ballet dancer, lives with William, 
but William too has a secret. And then there is Francis, the owner of the old house and 
cottages, who is also keeping something to himself. Charlotte is married to Andy who is in 
the Navy and is William’s son. She has a young baby, Oliver, and is lonely with Andy away 
so much, but the others do their best to keep her involved with what they are doing. So who 
is it who puts the flowers on the statue of Pan and leaves toys on the plinth, and what about 
Fiona, William’s estranged wife, what is she up to? People enclosed in a circle of love and 
warmth for each other, one a stranger, the others somehow all related to each other. 
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The story is mainly based around the Dartington and Totnes area of South Devon. | lo} 
the book and its bright, cheerful cover — thank you Marcia for such a good read. 
Reviewed by Pauline Greenwood. 


Wild Swimming Walks leads you on 28 adventures 
into the beautiful scenery and wild swimming paradise 
of Dartmoor and South Devon. On these walks can 
be discovered wooded river pools, tumbling waterfalls 
and secret coves in the hands of two of Devon’s most 
intrepid and fun loving explorers and swimmers. The 
walks include places to swim, ideas for pubs and 
refreshments along the route and some historical details 
as well. There are 14 walks on Dartmoor including Tavy 
Cleave, Crazy Well Pool, Shavercombe Falls, Sandy 
Hole Pass and Taw Marsh. 


There are lots of wonderful photographs making you 
want ‘get out there’. Not all of the pictures are captioned S™ 
which is a shame as many are liable to inspire you to 
visit their locations, but where are they? 


A first class book, go buy it and explore. | am not a swimmer but | found the book 
amazing and, although | can’t enjoy the swims, at least | can enjoy the walks. 


This book has two core elements, one being the photographs taken between 1860 < 
1940 showing last days of Dartmoor tin mining, and the second being memories of peo 
who used to be involved in the industry. Some parts of the book have been published bef 
in Tin Mines and Miners of Dartmoor (Devon Books 1986) but there is a lot of new mate: 
The book focuses on three important mines, Hexworthy, Vitifer and Golden Dagger. 


This fascinating book tells of the lives of the tin miners and a way of life gone fore 
The author brings it to life with his life-long interest in the subject and by getting forr 
miners to recount their experiences. It is well illustrated with many previously unpublish 
photographs. In these areas today only ruins remain and usually one can only wonde! 
what the various buildings were used for. Now you can take this book along and bring 
scenes to life. 
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THE DARTMOOR ENIGMA. An Inspector Richardson Mystery, No. 5 by 
Basil Thomson. Published by Dean Street Press, 211 pages, £9.99. 
RATING 


This book was first written in 1935 when the author was in his 
seventies. The story takes place in the Tavistock area with visits ~ 
to Bath, Bristol and London. This is a detective story and starts — 
with the finding of a body on a Dartmoor road. Scotland Yard is 
called in to investigate after what was originally thought to be a 
death from a car accident turns into a murder investigation. 


The mystery deepens when it is discovered that the dead man 
is using a false identity. So who is he and why has he taken the 
name of another person? This is a light and easy read, but if you 
enjoy crime books you should enjoy it, bearing in mind that in 
the thirties the police had little to help them solve murders, no 
pathology or modern technology, just their own instincts. 


Review by Pauline Greenwood. 


DEATH KNELL FOR EVIL SHADOWS by Dick Brownson. Published by 
Shadow Books, £7.99. 


RATING yxy 
. This is a sort of spy story starting with lan Lang arriving at 
Death Knelr ® Princetown to take a walking holiday. Leaving his car he 
Tela =AY/ Mel are(e(®)ie-) | sets out to walk to Widecombe and while out on the moors 
he hears the sounds of shooting, then later discovers a male 
(Princetown body. Whilst wondering what to do a horse rider comes 
up and together they turn the body over and to his horror 
lan discovers that it is the body of his brother. The horse 
rider then goes off to phone the police who later arrive by 
helicopter, remove the body and depart, leaving lan on his 
own to make his way to Moretonhampstead police station to 
make a statement. And that is when his troubles really begin 
as the Moretonhampstead police say they know nothing 
about the incident. The story then switches to London where 
lan is engaged by what | assume is some sort of secret 
service, only to discover his brother alive and well. 


By 
Dick Brownson 


There are then groups of men and one lady chasing and shooting each other and, to be 
honest, | lost track of who was who, goodies and baddies, and the story ends with lan 
collecting his car from Princetown. A slim book which | read in two afternoons. 


Review by Pauline Greenwood. 
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THE FAIR ARM OF THE LAW (The Story of the Westcountry’s Pc slicewo 
by Simon Dell. Published by Policing Heritage, £5.99, A5, 144 pages. 


This i is the story of a forgotten group of people, a story which is # 
impossible to tell without looking at the national picture of the time | 
as the first paid policewomen in 1915 were borne from the actions 
of the Suffragette movement. While a lot of the book is written 
about the national scene, this reviewer wanted to read about the 
local ladies and how they made a difference to the police force 
we have today. 


A lot of research has gone into the book and obtaining the many iy 
photos could not have been very easy. The best piece in the book 
is about how Marilyn Wignall joined the force and rose through the 
ranks, in her own words. It was not easy for a woman to become — 
an Inspector but she did it and her story just had to be told. 


Policewome 


By Simon Dell 


THE PERAMBULATION —- DARTMOOR’S GREATEST LONG DISTANCE WAL 
by Roland Ebdon. Published by Halsgrove, £19.99, hardback, 297x210mm, 160 p 
In local shops or from Halsgrove Direct on 01823 653777 or www.halsgrove.com _ 
RATING 3 


The 43 mile (69 km) boundary of the Ancient Forest of Dartmoor, at the heart of 
National Park, is an established long distance walk. Twelve knights first undertook t 
perambulation in 1240 on the orders of King Henry III. Their aim was to define the bounde 
so that fees for those using the royal land could be exacted. 


This sumptuously illustrated book provides the reader with a comprehensive story of 
Dartmoor’s greatest long distance walk came into being. It also gives details of 16 excursio 
that modern-day walkers may follow to retrace the historical route of the knights. 


Accounts of the original perambulation have been re-interpreted many times since 124 
but now for the first time using modern navigational tools, and after extensive research 
archives and the field, the author details a contemporary interpretation of the bounda 
The book offers a summary of previous studies, a guide to the locations of the historic 
artefacts examined, and includes suggestions for walks on the moor. It will hopefully a 
as a spur for others to retrace this part of our royal history. There are maps covering 14 
walks, some short, some long, with a description of each. 


The author believes the forest boundary did not go to Cosdon (as Costodone in 124! 
but to Belstone Ridge, Taw Marsh and White Moor Circle, and on page 87 he explair 
why he thinks other writers have got this wrong. This is a very good book with just th 
odd mistake, for instance one photograph of purportedly ‘ancient stone slabs’ is in fact 
stones that were laid beside the East Okement River by lan Brooker, DNPA Ranger, abo 
12 years ago. 
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July to October — The Dartmoor Hill 
Pony — exhibition charting the history of 
these iconic animals and how they evolved 
to survive on Dartmoor from the Stone Age 
to the present day. 10.30am to 5.00pm 
daily at Powdermills, free entry. Driving, 
riding cycling and walking routes available 
to experience first hand various features of 
the exhibition. 


9th (Sat) Hay Rake Making — course run 
by Devon Rural Skills Trust. 


13th (Wed) Walk Around 
Moretonhampstead — with The Lustleigh 
Society, 2.30pm, £2. 


14th (Thu) Butterfly Walk and Cream 
Tea — see the butterflies, including the 
beautiful marbled white, on this walk round 
the Lennon Legacy Project at Waterleat, 
Ashburton. Barn Owl Trust, 2.30pm, 
suggested donation £10 per person, 
booking required. 


16th (Sat) Brenstock — music festival with 
hog roast and bar at Brentor village hall, 
2.00 to 11.30pm, see www.brenstock.org. 
uk for details. 


16th (Sat) Medieval Fayre —St Lawrence 
Lane, Ashburton, 3.00pm, including ale 
tasting and bread weighing ceremony. 


16th (Sat) Working with Angels —- 
workshop with Maureen Rolls. Meet your 
Guardian Angel and some of the Archangels 
and discover how they can help your life’s 
soul journey, daily life issues and health 
problems, and how to help your family and 
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DARTMOOR DIARY 


If you are planning an event on Dartmoor in the coming months please send 
the details to Dartmoor News for free inclusion in the Dartmoor Diary. 


friends. Clearbrook Village Hall, 1.00pm to 
4.00pm, cost £25. Contact 01822 890668 
or mareenrolls@hotmail.co.uk 


19th (Tue) Devon Great Consols Mine 
— guided walk with Rick Stewart, 6.45pm at 
Wheal Anna Maria (SX 425 735). Yelverton 
Local History Society. 


22nd (Fri) and 23rd (Sat) Chagstock — 
music festival at Whiddon Down, see www. 
chagstock.info for details. 


23rd (Sat) Festival of Dartmoor Through 
the Ages — Celebrate over 4,000 years of 
life on Dartmoor at DNPA’s heritage open 
day. Enjoy living history, traditional skills and 
hands-on family activities. Opposite visitor 
centre, Postbridge, 10.30am to 4.30pm. 
Contact Andy on 01822 890903 or andy@ 
moorthanmeetstheeye.org 


24th (Sun) Burrator Tors — guided walk 
with Paul Rendell visiting 17 tors including 
Lowery, Leather, Sharpitor, Leeden, 
Black, Hart, Down, Rough, Sheepstor and 
Combehead tors. Starting at 10.15am from 
Burrator Dam, 11 miles (18 km), £10. 


24th (Sun) Lamb Pie Day — Fore Street, 
Buckfastleigh, 12.00am, includes pie 
competition, live music, stalls, children’s 
games, refreshments etc, details at www. 
buckfastleigh.gov.uk/event 


30th (Sat) Charcoal Burning Event — 
with South West Lakes Trust, 12.00pm to 
5.00pm. 


30th (Sat) and 31st (Sun) RAF 
Harrowbeer Archive Weekend —- at 
Knightstone Tearooms, Yelverton, see 


www.rafharrowbeer-dartmoor.org 
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4th (Thu) The Hunt for North Hall Manor 
— talk by Andy Crabb, DNPA Archaeologist. 
Devon Rural Archive, 7.00pm. 


5th (Fri) The Real Beatrice Chase — talk 
by Simon Dell. Chudleigh History Group. 


5th (Fri) to 7th (Sun) Dartmoor Folk 
Festival -— South Zeal, see www. 
dartmoorfolkfestival.org.uk 


9th (Tue) Calstock: A Victorian Inland 
Port — talk by Stephen Docksey, Tavistock 
Local History Society. 


13th (Sat) and 14th (Sun) RAFHarrowbeer 
1940s Weekend - celebrating the 75th 
anniversary of the airfield at Axtown, 
Yelverton, see www.rafharrowbeer1940s. 
co.uk 


16th (Tue) Ridding and Crownhill Downs 
— guided walk with Dr Tom Greeves, 6.45pm 
at Tolchmoor Gate (SX 571 616). Yelverton 
Local History Society. 


www.chudleighhistorygroup.com 


www.devonruralarchive.com 


The Barn Owl Trust — Waterleat, Ashburton, 01364 653026, www.barnowltrust.org.uk 


Chudleigh History Group — The Woodway Room, Town Hall, 7.30pm, 01626 852714, 


Devon Rural Archive — Shilstone House, nr Modbury, 01548 830832, 
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17th (Wed) Whiteworks ji 
— guided tour with Dr Tom Greey 
Moretonhampstead History Society. 


27th (Sat) Brimpts Tin Mines Trail —o 
day with Dartmoor Tinworking Rese 
Group including guided walks, dis) 
room, display panels, models, ore crus! 
stamps and children’s activities. See 
dtrg.org.uk or contact Anne Whitbou 
01752 696257 or annetimw@btinter 
com for details. 


27th (Sat) Whitchurch and Sampf 
Spiney Sheepdog Trial — Plasterdc 
sports field, Tavistock, 9.00am, see 
englishnationalsheepdogtrials.org.uk 
call 01822 880215 for details. 


27th (Sat) to 29th (Mon) Wild Food B 
and Cider Festival — Meavy village gre 
see www.royaloakinn.org.uk 


SEPTEMBER 


3rd (Sat) Cobble Stoning — course 
Devon Rural Skills Trust. 


Devon Rural Skills Trust — Mick Godfrey 01548 821156 after 6.30pm, www.drst.org.uk. Cours 
run from 9.15am to 4.30pm, fees members £25, non-members £35. 


Lustleigh Society — Village Hall, 7.30pm, www.lustleigh-society.org.uk 


Moretonhampstead History Society — Union Inn, 7.30pm, £4 non-members, 01647 44108 
www.moretonhampstead.org.uk 


South West Lakes Trust — Burrator Discovery Centre, 01822 855700 or 
heritage@swlakestrust.org.uk 


Tavistock Local History Society — Parish Rooms, 7.30pm, www.tavistockhistory.btck.co.uk 


Yelverton Local History Society — Meavy Parish Hall, 7.30pm, £4 non-members, 01822 85326 
www. yelvertonhistory.org.uk 3 


DARTMOOR AIR CRASHES 


Robert Jones 


As well as giving information of around forty 
aircraft that ended up on the moor, this book also gives 
' the names of the crew and what happened to them. 


To get a copy send cheque payable to ‘Paul Rendell’ at: 
The Coach House, Tramlines, 
. Okehampton, Devon. EX20 1EH. 
Price £9.99 including postage. 
Also available from www.paulrendelldartmoor.co.uk 


WILDHORSE FILMS isa tim production company 


based on Dartmoor owned and run by Philippa Waddell. 


We specialise in creative thoughtful productions. Our 

goal is to make a visual story that directly speaks to your 

audience. Whether your project is a documentary narrative or WILDHORSE 
promotional film to market your business, we’re here to help. FILMS 


COMMERCIAL PROMOS 

We love creating promo videos that will entertain and inspire so that you engage 
with your audience to promote your products and services. A promo is a great way 
to connect to your audience online and take them on a journey into your world. 


Watch some of our films at 


LIFE & 
LEGACY FILMS 


Lasting memories to be 

shared and enjoyed for 

generations to come. We'll 

create a film of you, your 

family, children, best friend or even your most 

adored pet so that personal milestones, 

memories and special occasions can be 
cherished forever. 


